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i N 
AN AMERICAN WEEKLY REVIEW OF INSURANCE RY 
ee New York and Chicago, Thursday, May 19, 1927 Binyle Onpite 25 Gente : 
FRANCHISE RIGHTS 
MIC The Era of the Monthly Budget is here. Most of us sell our personal services monthly. We likewise 


make most of our purchases monthly. Millions of American Homes are being acquired on a monthly : 
purchase arrangement. ‘‘The Butcher, the Baker, the Candlestick Maker,’’ as well as ‘‘Big Business”’ 
in its exchange of volume of merchandise, operate on a current basis. 

Supplementing this fundamental instalment practice is a new development brought about by the 
Luxury and Service inventions of our day. The Phonograph, the Radio, the Automobile, etc., popular- 
ized through modern educational and advertising processes, have created a desire and a demand on the i 
part of the public that only the application of the monthly payment plan can satisfy. 

Life Insurance—always the greatest service in the World, an.J today the greatest business in the 
world—must keep step with the modern methods of business exchange and make its service as attract ve- 
ly and as easily obtained and maintained as are the commodities into which Life Insurance money di- 


rectly or indirectly finds its way. THE BEATEN PATH 


Eight years ago the Grizzard System envisioned the situation existing today. I. - -n modestly 
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but with determination. During that period it has written millions upon millions of © {lars of Life 
Insurance on a monthly premium pa ment basis. But, perhaps, it failed to write even more millions 
than the volume that stands to its credit, because of its inexperience in the application of the plan and 
the necessity of proving all things—a condition incident to the pioneering of a new idea. 

It is the cumulative knowledge gained from this School of Experience, together with its perfected 
plan that the Grizzard System proposes to offer to others in its desire to nationalize the Plan that has 
demonstrated a capacity to write Life Insurance by the millions. 

With its use and our guidance—and our national Advertising Program—the right man can popu- 
larize his business and himself in his community, and make more money than would be possible by pur- 
suing the more conventional agency methods. As an Agency Builder we do not believe it has an equal. 
Trade-marked with its stamp of identity (as per cut below) it commands instant recognition and secures 
entree where others fail. 

We are only interested in discussing the proposition with those who have had Life Insurance Experi- 
ence, who possess ability for organizing, personal selling, financial responsibility and who would be in a 
position to take a General Agency Contract direct with a Company suggested by us. 

The Grizzard System of Cleveland. The Grizzard System of Detroit, The Grizzard System of Chicago 
(two agencies out of six to be established in Chicago), are now operating on the new basis, with direct 
General Agency Contracts. 

All other territory throughout the United States is open. 


Life Insurance Companies desiring to open new territory or strengthen weak 
spots now under development are invited to correspond with us. Our national 
advertising campaign is bringing us in contact with hundreds of potential Agency 
managers in all parts of the country who are looking for the opportunity you may 
have to offer. 





Pronounced Griz~ard’ 
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“Worlds Greatest Service” 


Controlled by 


GRIZZARD SYSTEM OF AMERICA, Incorporated 
JAMES A. GRIZZARD, President 


“Creators of General Agencies.and Business for their Agents’’ 
INDICI! 6th Floor, Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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PERFECT PROTECTION 
commands enthusiastic 
approval everywhere 











Almost unknown in the experience of Perfect 
Protection Men are many objections commonly 
influencing the life underwriter’s failure. 


Perfect Protection actually appeals to the man 
who, if canvassed with life insurance alone, 
would say: 


I will talk about anything else but life in- 
surance. 


I am absolutely not interested in life insurance. 
I am single and don’t need life insurance. 


I don’t carry any life insurance and never will. 
I am not ready for life insurance now. 

It’s a good thing if I die, but what if I live? 
Almost incredible, yet, the actual experience 
of Perfect Protection Men the country over 
daily substantiates this impressive fact. 
Why use your energy, time and effort in daily 
breaking down established opinions and con- 


victions when Perfect Protection sweeps into 
the Open Mind ? 


Wechallenge every experienced underwriter to solicit, with Perfect Protection, 
A Challen ge! ten prospects who have previously refused to buy life insurance from him. 





A PERFECT PROTECTION ILLUSTRATION 





Accident—$50.00 every week, payable for one day 
or for LIFE if disabled by any accident. 


Total Permanent Disability by Accident— 
$3,200.00 every year for LIFE if totally and 
permanently disabled by accident. No further 
premiums to pay and no deductions from the 
face of the life policy to offset indemnity so paid. 

Total Permanent Disability by Sickness— 
$3,200.00 for one year if totally and permanently 
disabled by sickness and $600.00 each year there- 
after. No further premiums to pay and no de- 
ductions from the face of the life policy to offset 
indemnity so paid. 


Sickness—$50.00 every week, payable for one day 
or for fifty-two weeks if disabled by any sickness. 


Old Age—$5,000.00 cash to you at age 65, or 


Natural Death—$5,000.00 cash or a substantial 
monthly income to your family should you not 
survive the age of 65. 


Death by Accident—$15,000.00 cash or $10,000.00 
cash AND a monthly income to your family 
should death result from accident. 


a Sa 
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If you are further interested inthis service which accomplishes everything possible for life 
insurance to do, and in addition easily overcomes the cause of the greatest of all sales 
resistance—human selfishness—write today for our booklet: Selling Perfect Protection.” 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PITTSBURGH 
Farmers! Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Tue Spectator is published every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 135 William Street, New York, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter June 28, 187% 
at the Postoffice, New York, N. Y., under the act of March 8, 1879, Tue Spectator, Volume CXVIII, Number XX, May 19, 1927; $4.00 per annum. 
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ANNUAL MEETING HELD 


TALKS ON RAILROADS 


John W. Stedman Advocates Con- 
tinued Private Control 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OUTLINED 


Prudential Executive Finds Roads Con- 
ducted With High Degree of 
Efficiency 
A continued policy of private ownership in 
the conduct of the nation’s railroads, as op- 
posed to government subsidy, was advocated 
by John W. Stedman, vice-president in charge 
of investments for the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, in an address delivered 
before that company’s recent annual business 


conference. 

He called attention to the able management 
of those now in control of the railroads, as 
opposed to the costly experiment in government 
ownership during the war, and called upon his 
hearers to resist any effort looking toward a 
return to such management, which he declared 
would have the effects of stifling private enter- 
prise. The address, in large part, follows: 

If there are any who have any doubt about 
the relative size of the railroad industry and 
its importance to our National prosperity and 
employment, let me tell you that the railroads 
of the country in a normal year disburse half 
a million dollars every hour for wages and 
supplies and let me tell you also that the rail- 
roads of the country in a normal year consume 
one-third of the coal, one-third of the steel, 
one-fourth of the lumber, one-fifth of the cop- 
per and nearly one-half of the fuel oil produced 
in this country by the labor of seventeen mil- 
lion of our population. 

At the outset, I want to correct two mis- 
apprehensions which have crept into the mind 
of the general public, either through the reck- 
less assertions of misinformed politicians or 
(I am afraid it is more likely) through the 
deliberate falsehoods of a few radical dema- 
gogues. As Josh Billings once said, “’Tain’t 
so much people’s ignorance as does the harm 
as their knowing so darn much that ain’t so.” 

The first misconception is that railroad divi- 
dends are guaranteed by the Government. The 
truth is that the Government by establishing a 
fair level of freight charges assures to the rail- 
roads as a whole but to no individual railroad 
the opportunity of earning five and three-quar- 
ters per cent on the value, not of their stocks 
and bonds but on the value of their property as 
appraised by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Our lawgivers call this a fair re- 
turn; to my mind it’s barely a living wage. 

A few of the railroads do earn five and 
three-quarters per cent but many of them fail 
to earn even five per cent. However, there are 
some that earn over six per cent but those by 
law must divide fifty-fifty with Uncle Sam 
their excess income—something of a, heads-I- 
win iails-you-lose proposition. How would our 
agents like it if they had to give up fifty-fifty 
to you their special salary, and ordinary com- 
Missions over fifty dollars a week? 

The second misconception is that the railroads 


(Concluded on page 9) 


NEW YORK FEDERATION 
MEETS IN BUFFALO 


George E. Turner and New York State 
Senator Charles A. Freiburg 
Speaks at Banquet 


PROPER PUBLIC RELATIONS 
URGED 


Public Education, Auto Clubs in Insurance 
Business and Legislative Activities 
Among Subjects Discussed 
By Loucuton T. SMITH 

Burra.o, N. Y., May 14.—The thirteenth an- 
nual convention of the Insurance Federation of 
the State of New York, held a banquet at the 
Hotel Statler here last night, at which there 
was an attendance of about three hundred. 

George E. Turner, counsel of the Casualty 
Information Clearing House, and the Hon- 
orable Charles A. Freiburg, New York State 
Senator, were the principal speakers. Mr. Frei- 
burg commented on the excellent work done 
at Albany by Secretary Leonard L. Saunders 
of the Federation and then went on to discuss 
the present day legislative situation. He said 
there was a mania for legislation resulting 
in an overabundance of laws being enacted. 
Last winter in New York State there were 3400 
bills proposed, 800 enacted and 731 signed by 
the governor. Fifty-four bills were proposed 
affecting insurance. In the Federal legislature 
8000 to 10,000 bills are passed annually. 


GEORGE E. TuRNER SPEAKS 


George E. Turner made a most impressive 
address, stressing the importance of bringing 
about a sympathetic attitude on the part of the 
public toward insurance by proper educational 
and publicity methods. Mr. Turner pointed 
out that governmental entrance into the in- 
surance business is destructive to the govern- 
ment itself as well as the business. He showed 
that the intangible value of insurance protec- 
tion and the failure of the public to understand 
the business were responsible in a great meas- 
sure for legislative attacks. He urged that the 
closeness of the insurance business to the pub- 
lic be brought home and that every man be 
made a discriminating rather than a perfunc- 
tory buyer of insurance. He stated that the 
banks have done much to demonstrate the im- 
portance of insurance protection by requiring 
such protection in making loans or issuing cred- 
its. The railroads were for many years the 
objects of attack of legislators. Referring to 
the operation of the railroads under govern- 
ment control Mr. Turner said in part: 

If there can be any compensating features 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives in First Regular 
Session 


A. DUNCAN REID AND J. ARTHUR 
NELSON RE-ELECTED 


Suggest Co-Ordination of Various Organ- 
izations—No Action on Central In- 
spection Bureau Plan 
The Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives held its first annual meeting last 
week and A. Duncan Reid, president of the 
Globe Indemnity, was re-elected chairman; 
with J. Arthur Nelson, president of the New 

Amsterdam Casualty, as vice-chairman. 

The special committee, appointed to evolve 
a plan for the Association’s activities, reported 
and recommended the co-ordination and the 
greater co-operation of present bureaus and 
rating organizations which handle casualty and 
surety matters. 

In addition, the executive committee filed its 
report on the work of the Association up to 
this time, and adoption of both reports was 
unanimous. 

There was no very general and prolonged 
discussion of a matter that has been in the 
minds of many .of the Association members 
for possible future action. This is the ques- 
tion of reorganizing the defunct bureau of co- 
operation with the police, which was formed 
during the régime of Police Commissioner 
McLaughlin of New York to aid in the han- 
dling of criminal cases involving insurance. 
Particular importance was laid on burglary 
risks with respect to the individual but the 
bureau, if it did not pass out of existence at 
least suspended active operations just prior to 
Commissioner McLaughlin’s retirement from 
office. 

The idea gradually gaining headway is to 
reform this bureau of co-operation and make 
of it a Central Bureau of Inspection which 
would co-ordinate the work of all the com- 
panies and make burglary inspections of prem- 
ises especially. 

President Reid, of the Globe Indemnity, says 
that a committee has been at work on the vari- 
ous angles of the question and tangible results 
of this investigation may appear in the near 
future if the scheme is found feasible. The 
physical inspections of the premises which 
would be made by such an organization as the 
bureau mentioned could be made to dovetail 
with the moral hazard reports furnished by 
the Retail Credit Company and similar organ- 
izations. 

Such a Central Bureau of Inspection could 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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INCIDENTALLY 











ORBES magazine for May 15, 1927, pub- 
lishes an interesting interview with Haley 
Fiske, president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. The article is written by 
Charles W. Wood. “Promoting Life and 
Friendships—Our Newest and Greatest Busi- 
ness” is the title of the article. In very entic- 
ing language it describes Mr. Fiske’s ideals 
and ambitions in connection with his leadership 
of the Metropolitan Life. He is described as 
leading the company into the uncharted waters 
of humanitarianism, which have yielded won- 
derful returns in business success and in happi- 
ness, both among officials of the company and 
its policyholders. 
* * * 
HE Northwestern National Life of Min- 
neapolis has begun the publication of a 
quarterly magazine for policyholders. It is re- 
garded principally as part of the conservation 
work of the company, and is therefore sent for 
nine quarters to each policyholder in order to 
create a friendly contact during the period when 
lapsation is most likely to occur. The contents 
of the magazine is unusual for companies do- 
ing only an ordinary business, in that it is not 
devoted exclusively to life insurance material. 
The articles in it are of general interest, and 
are aimed at the average policyholder, that is, 
people of average means. The first issue con- 
tains articles captioned as follows: “Shall We 
Rent or Buy a Home?”; “Financial Independ- 
ence Founded Upon a $2000 Endowment Policy, 
A True Story”; “Feeds Four on Seven Cents 
a Meal Per Person”; “Treatment of Tuber- 
culosis.” The inside covers are devoted to life 
insurance advertisements, and there are two 
pages of testimonial letters in the back. The 
magazine is known as “Northwestern Fireside,”’ 
and contains 16 pages. 
* * * 
N amusing experience is related by Floyd 
Oliphant of the Erie agency of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company. Jt 
seems one evening Mr. Oliphant invited a newly 
made policyholder to take dinner with him in 
a restaurant at Ridgeway, Penna. The agent 
had talked Connecticut Mutual so much to the 
new policyholder that his mind was full of that 
with no room for anything else, and when the 
waiter asked him what he would have, he said, 
“Connecticut Mutual.” 
*. ee 
J J. DOYLE, publicity manager of the 
°¢ Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Company, of Cincinnati, won first prize in an 
advertising exhibit conducted by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, of that city recently. 
The prizes were announced on Ad-Nite. John 
L. Shuff, home office general agent of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Company, was 
a speaker during the evening. Mr. Doyle is 
the moving spirit behind the organization of 
the industrial group of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference. 
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S be National Safety Council has joined the 

group of “Ask Me Another” query makers 
and has prepared a series of questions for mo- 
torists. ‘Reading them over, I found this: 
“How should a fresh traffic cop be handled?” 
The answer given was as follows: 

“The traffic officer has a difficult job at the 
best and drivers should make every effort to 
assist him. At times the officer’s directions 
may seem to be contradictory or unnecessary, 
but he may have excellent reasons for his ac- 
tion; reasons which perhaps are not apparent 
at the time. He is responsible for all acci- 
dents which happen at his station. Treat him 
as you expect him to treat you. His good will 
is more desirable than his ill will.” 

In addition to the foregoing answer, there 
are those of us who would variously recom- 
mend poison, ground glass, picture wire, bribery 
or just a good old fashioned left to the jaw. 
If the last is used, be sure you either have 
your fine money ready or have a car that will 
do at least 150 M.P.H. 


* * * 


ROM the office of the Employers Liability 

Assurance Corporation, Boston, comes a 
little booklet entitled “Just One of Those 
Days.” The booklet tells the story of safety 
in the home and insurance is not directly men- 
tioned, but the suggestion is ever-present. Illus- 
trations show what to do in various rooms of 
the house in order to remove the danger factor 
that lurks in the most trivial things, and house- 
wives generally will be sure to find it inter- 
esting and instructive. “Just One of Those 
Days” is the product of Arthur D. Grose. 

x ok x 


PROPOS of safety in the home, I note 
that someone has invented a cork, designed 
to be used on bottles containing poisons, which 
is supposed to draw attention to the character 
of the contents—and how! The cork is fitted 
with sharp spikes of glass, protruding in every 
direction. Evidently the originator was so in- 
tent on his desire to warn that he forgot all 
about the possibility of a person running his 
hands over a shelf in the dark. 
* * * 
ROM The Panél, official organ of the As- 
sociation of Grand Jurors, New York 
county, I extract this: “Were the 14,000 com- 
plaints against lawyers, lodged with the Bar 
Association during the last 15 years, unfounded 
except in the 299 cases in which disbarment, 
suspension and censure were administered?” 
The question is important. Also, it reveals a 
condition which is generally known to exist. 
In 1926, 1304 complaints were handled by the 
Bar Association with only 9 disbarments, 2 
suspensions and 1 censure. Apparently about 
98 per cent of the complaints are unfounded or 
else those of the legal profession blindly fol- 
low the tenet that “Us boys must stick to- 


gether.” 
4 


PERSON, who is not my best friend, byt 

nevertheless my severest critic, casually 
asked me why I bothered to write this column 
every week since there was no merit in it as far 
as he could see. Undaunted, I repeated to hit 
the widow Murphy’s eulogy of her lately de- 
ceased husband. 


“He had his faults,” said the widow, “but 
he was a man uv foine principle. Ivery Satur. 
day night fer thirrty years John Murphy handed 
his pay invelope over to his woife the first 
thing he come into the house.” “Uv coorse,” 
she added, “there wuz niver anything in it, but 
it wuz wan uv his principles and he sthuck to 
tt” 

* * x 
c Sasa Hartford Senators were in undisputed 
possession of last place in the Eastern 
League and baseball fans in the insurance city 
were beginning to grumble. Following an an- 
nouncement by Manager “Kitty” Bransfield that 
there were to be some drastic changes in the 
affairs of the Hartford ball club the stands at 
Clarkin Field burned up and with it all the 
team’s uniforms and equipment. The accident 
has afforded the fans temporary relief as the 
Senators are forced to play their games away 
from home until new stands are built. Owner 
Clarkin had the property insured for $75,000, 
proving that a man can spend a fortune in base- 
ball and still be a sucker for bush leaguers, but 
that a lifetime spent in a city which harbors the 
Etna, Travelers, Hartford and many other 
famous companies is bound to educate one in- 
surancewise. 
kK Ok 
HE election of William N. Bament as vice- 
president of the Home Insurance Company 
will find favor with all insurance men who are 
acquainted with his brillant record as an expert 
adjuster but it is particularly gratifying to this 
writer, whom Mr. Bament has assisted with his 
instructive and obliging criticism on _ several 
occasions. 
* * * 
Sees Hartford Advertising Club has elected 
as its president, A. W. Spaulding, assistant 
advertising manager of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company and co-author with his chief, 
J. W. Longnecker, of the book “Advertising 
Property Insurance.” A large part of the suc- 
cess of the Hartford Advertising Club is attrib- 
utable, no doubt, to its insurance members. 
ee ae 

INCE this column has concerned _ itself 

lately with moving picture risks I was more 
than interested to spy an article dealing with iis 
problems in “LE SPECTATEUR,” French in- 
surance journal, which is not, by the way, th? 
Paris edition of THe Spectator. The article 
was headed “Risque-Cinema.” We have some 
trouble with the risque cinema in this country 
but it does not properly come under the heading 
of insurance. 


——_____, 
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MORE ABOUT ILLINOIS INSURANCE 
SUPERVISION 

MONG the many remarkable 
shortcomings of the LIllinois de- 
parment of trade and commerce, which 
has supervision over insurance, is its fail- 
ure to seek the passage of legislation 
which would give it adequate control over 
lloyd’s organizations. The present law 
in Illinois provides for the organization 
of lloyds for the purpose of writing fire 
insurance, neither prohibiting nor author- 
izing any other lines. Several years ago 
a number of such organizations were 
formed in Illinois to take advantage of 
the situation made possible by the word- 
ing of this law, and the disinterested atti- 
tude of the Illinois department. The sub- 
sequent failure of International Lloyds, 
of Chicago, illustrates what has happened 
and may happen again. Long before the 
failure occurred it was well known that 
this organization had no funds and was 
writing mostly lines other than fire insur- 
ance. The liquidation proved it. Never- 
theless the Illinois state officials had re- 
fused to exercise jurisdiction over this 


speculative lloyds on the ground that it . 


was only permitted to transact fire insur- 
ance under the law, whereas it conducted 
several other classes of insurance not cov- 
ered by the law for lloyds’ organizations. 
The result was that Illinois policyholders 
suffered another unnecessarily large loss. 
Not only did the Illinois officials deny 
jurisdiction, but, to the best of our know!l- 
edge and belief, they have never made any 
effort to correct the situation through the 
medium of the legislature. The ‘pity is 


that the same thing can happen again, and 
the public of Illinois is still liable to be 
afflicted by the existence of similar insur- 
ance organizations against which there is 
no proper supervision. In these columns 
last week we pointed out that the Illinois 
officials have not been quick to force 
liquidations when the funds of policy- 
holders were imperiled. 





RATE OF INTEREST EARNED 

N old time philosopher has said “A 
right measure and manner in get- 
ting, saving, spending, giving, taking, 
lending, borrowing and bequeathing would 
almost argue a perfect man,.”’ While this is 
far too materialistic to set up as a human 
standard, it is unquestionably a safe gauge 
of financial institutions. In an especial 
way does it apply to a life insurance com- 
pany, where judicious practices in all of 
these functions will assure success to a 
company and savings to its policyholders. 
In the upbuilding of mortality statistics 
and actuarially applying what they fore- 
cast to life insurance, it is obvious that the 
rate of interest by which money may be 
increased is an element of calculation al- 
most as important as the probable mortal- 
ity affecting-the lives involved. The laws 
of mortality are of course foremost in the 
study of an actuary and the savings from 
mortality are essential to the financial 
stabilization of a life insurance institution. 
Second only to the mortality savings are 
the excess interest earnings, in the deter- 
mination of future dividend rates and, in- 
deed, of future premium rates. There- 
fore, a survey of the interest rates earned 
by the various companies from year to 
year is of primary importance to the life 
insurance man, because it is one of the 
keys by which his company opens the door 
to future progress. That his company is 
securing as good a return from its invest- 
ments as other companies or as the aver- 
age company is, is of more than academic 
interest to an agent. The fieldman of 
every company has confidence in the fact 
that his company has sound investments. 
His boast that the management of his 
company is securing a higher than aver- 
age interest rate on the securities it has 
invested is more than an idle gesture, it is 
a formidable selling argument to the 
shrewd policyholder or prospect who can 
be readily made to realize that such a cir- 
cumstance foreshadows a better return 
from his: own insurance investment—a 


5 


life insurance policy. 

There is presented on another page in 
this issue of Tue Specraror, a table giv- 
ing the rate of interest earned on mean 
invested funds by 101 of the older and 
leading life insurance companies of the 
United States, year by year for twenty 
years, from 1907 to 1926, inclusive, to- 
gether with averages for the four quin- 
quennial years and a grand total interest 
rate for the entire twenty years. The 
table shows that the lowest interest rate 
for the period was in 1908, when the com- 
bined rate for the companies was 4.77%. 
As a matter of fact, the rate for the first 
six years of the period varied little from 
4.79%, the average rate for the first five- 
year period. From 1913 to 1920 there 
was a general trend of increase with the 
average slightly above 4.90%. The effect 
of wartime purchases of bonds, with its 
consequently increased interest rates, was 
felt from 1921 to the end of the period, 
with the highest rate achieved in 1923 and 
1924, or 5.38%. Since 1924, there has 
been a consistent decrease, the interest 
rate of 1925, being 5,34%, and that of 
1926, 5.29%. At the time this table was 
published last year it was stated that “with 
the major trend of bond values upward, 
a decline in interest earnings of life in- 
surance companies was to be expected. As 
the peak of the bond market has not and 
will not be reached for some time to come, 
it is a fair assumption that interest earn- 
ings in the immediately future years will 
continue to show slight decreases. Life 
insurance companies must expect a lower 
return on their invested funds in keeping 
with the established market trend. Policy- 
holders of life insurance companies should 
bear in mind that the dividend receipts on 
their policy contracts for the past few 
years have been far beyond estimates 
which are thought to be optimistic ten 
years back and should not be surprised if 
the companies do not continue to advance 
their dividend scales,” With the peak of 
the bond market one year nearer, the 
statement holds good for this year; for a 
sound investment, in times free from any 
untoward disturbance of business condi- 
tions—such as war,—cannot be brought 

to yield consistently over 5%. 

In examining the records of the indi- 
vidual companies, it is found that of the 
101 there are twenty-two companies still 
having interest rates in excess of 6%, 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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Northwestern Agents Meet 

Cuycaco, Itt., May 18.—The centrai States 
group of the General Agents Association of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life held a three- 
day session here last week which was attended 
by approximately forty agents. The confer- 
ance was devoted to a discussion of “Agency 
Building,” and the final session was conducted 
by John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. At 
the second days’ session Ralph Hamburg of 
Minneapolis conducted a “clinic” on the best 
agency methods. 

John S. Marsh of Cleveland, as chairman cf 
the central States group presided, while all of 
the officers of the association were in attend- 
ance. They include: Ralph H. Hobart of Chi- 
cago, president; Clarence H. Poindexter, Kan- 
sas City, Kan., vice-president, and Samson 
Pierson of Kansas City, Mo., secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Among the home office officials who attended 
the meeting were: M. M. J. Cleary, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles H. Parsons, superintendent of 
agencies, and M. H. O. Williams and Roy 
Chapman, assistant superintendents of agen- 
cies. 


American National Establishes Virginia 
Branch Office 

Ricumonp, Va., May 16.—Establishment of 
a branch office for Virginia at the State-Plant- 
ers Bank and Trust Company building, Rich- 
mond, by the American National Insurance 
Company, of Galveston, Texas, with L. H. 
Echols, who for the last five years has been 
connected with the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., as 
State manager, was announced this week. As 
their special agent for Richmond Mr. Echois 
has been on the company’s weekly “honor roll,” 
being one of the twenty. largest producers in 
the States in which it operates. Mr. Echols 
is said to have the distinction of keeping this 
weekly record, without a single exception, dur- 
ing the past five years. The American Na- 
tional Insurance Company is one of the best 
known companies in the South. 


Nominations for New Officers of Chicago 
Life Underwriters 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 18.—The following slate 
has been formed by the nominating committee 
of the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers for the annual election which is con- 
ducted by mail: S. T. Whatley, tna Life, 
president; Myron M. Smith, New England 
(Mutual, first vice-president; Samuel T. Chase, 
Connecticut Mutual, second vice-president, and 
William M: Houze, John Hancock Mutual for 
treasurer. The following have been nominated 
for two year terms as directors: Benjamin H. 
Badenoch, Northwestern Mutual; Karl B. Kor- 
rady, Connecticut General; C. A. School, Fidel- 
ity Mutual; Gilbert M. Smith, New York 
Life; J. W. Thomson, National Life of Ver- 
mont, and Judson S. Tyley, Equitable Life of 
Iowa. 
Other nominations can be made by the mem- 


bership. The mail ballot will be prepared May 
24, and the results of the election will be an- 
nounced at the June meeting. 


R. P. James Appointed Assistant Actuary 
of Atlantic Life 

RicuMonp, Va., May 17.—R. P. James will 
become assistant actuary of the Atlantic Life 
Insurance Company May 15. He is now ac- 
tuary of the Virginia Bureau of Insurance, 
which position he has held for several years. 
Prior to going with the Virginia Bureau of 
Insurance he was in the actuarial department of 
the Life Insurance Company of Virginia. 

W. B. dayes, assistant actuary of the Vir- 
ginia Bureau of Insurance, will succeed Mr. 
James, and the place of assistant actuary will 
not be filled for the present. 


Illinois Bankers Life Holds Agency 
Meetings 

Officials of the Illinois: Bankers Life Asso- 
ciation, Monmouth, Ill, have been holding a 
series of regional agency conferences this 
spring, which are to cover the entire nineteen 
States in which the association is licensed, by 
the end of June. 

The meetings began at Indianapolis, Ind., fol- 
lowed by one at Chicago, late in March. Dur- 
ing April, similar gatherings were held at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Wichita, Kan., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Dallas, Tex., and Little Rock, Ark. In 
May, Michigan agents assembled at Detroit 
for a conference. 

The home office has been represented on these 
trips by W. H. Woods, president; H. G. Sell- 
man, consulting actuary; A. R. Colvin, super- 
intendent of agents, and A. W. Barnes, adver- 
tising manager. 

















~ How Can We 


Ever Thank This Man? 


‘OU see him in business offices. ‘You encounter him in the home. A cheery 
_ a chap—usually. A willing and helpful fellow—always. There is nothing about his 
(appearance to distinguish him above other men. But there is something in his mission 


which: distinguishes him . . . 


For he is an ambassador. An ambassador representing the greatest profession in the 
‘wotld—the profession of Life Insurance . . . and accredited to the most important of 
posts—the Court of Humanity. 


Security Mutual Life can make 
an unusually attractive offer to 
the man who is considering 
Life Insurance as a vocation. 
QChoice territories are still 
available to life underwriters of 
proven ability. (We will gladly 
discuss these. matters with you 
in person—or you can write for 
@ copy of our new book, “A 
Frank Talk On Your Future”. of prosperity. 


The Life Underwriter of to-day is invested with a power to aid mankind that is far 
greater than that of the greatest and richest altruist. As a representative of the Life 
Insurance business, he brings to all people a message of hope and encouragement . . . 
for modern Life Insurance is designed to do specific things while a man is yet alive. 


Truly the man who sells Life Insurance to-day, assumes an importance, and a rank, 
unsurpassed by any other profession. For he is the chief factor in preserving the balance 


- » » How can we ever thank this man? 
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TO ATTEND ACTUARIAL 
CONGRESS 


Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman Sailing for 
Europe, May 25 








RECOVERING FROM RECENT ILLNESS 





Noted Statistician Will Report Interna- 
tional Gathering at London for The 
Spectator—To Continue Aviation 

Researches 

Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, consulting statis- 
tician of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, will sail for Europe on May 25 via 
the Empress of Scotland, of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Steamship Company. The boat sails from 
Quebec. He will remain abroad for two or 
three months. While in Europe Dr. Hoffman 
will attend the International Actuarial Con- 
gress, to be held in London, England, June 27 
to 30, as a regular delegate. Dr. Hoffman, 
whose ability as a writer upon actuarial and 
statistical subjects is well recognized as a re- 
sult of his many important contributions to the 
columns of THe Specrator, will report the 
proceedings of the Congress exclusively for 
THe SpecTATOR, both by cable and letter. 

Dr. Hoffman found it necessary to postpone 
his sailing date one week in order to recuperate 
from a recent severe attack of pneumonia, dur- 
ing part of which he was so ill that his life 
was despaired of. He now reports that he is 
rapidly regaining his strength and that his tem- 
perature, respiration, pulse and blood pressure 
are all back to normal. Although a man of 


slight physique, Dr. Hoffman has an extraordi-— 


nary constitution and, despite the fact that the 
doctors believed it impossible for him to live, 
he expects to be in normal health by the time 
he sails. 

While in Europe Dr. Hoffman will continue 
his study of aviation risks. According to pres- 
ent plans he will ride aeroplanes to every 
possible destination, including Russia. He has 
been engaged in this study for more than a year, 
having had many interesting experiences in the 
course of it. Several other matters connected 
with life insurance research will also engage 
his attention during his stay abroad. 


Orville Thorp and James F. Rodgers No 
Longer Partners 

Orville Thorp, general agent in Dallas, Tex., 
of the Kansas City Life Insurance Company, 
has announced the dissolution of the partnership 
between himself and James F. Rodgers. The 
agency will be conducted under the sole man- 
agement of Mr. Thorp. 


_—The Consolidated Chart of Insurance Organiza- 
tions, 1927 edition, has been issued by the Fraternal 
Monitor. This presents in tabular form figures of 
numerous fraternal societies, life insurance com- 
panies and assesment associations for 1926, and sells 
at $1 per copy in flexible binding. 





MICHIGAN MUTUAL-NATIONAL LIFE 
CONSOLIDATION COMPLETED 
Detroit Company Officials Go to Chicago 
to Take Post in National Organization 
Cuicaco, Itt., June 18.—The last step in the 
consolidation of the Michigan Mutual Life of 


Detroit with the National Life Insurance Com- 


pany of the U. S. A. was taken here on Mon- 
day when twenty-five executives, formerly of- 
ficials of the Michigan company, assumed new 
posts in the offices of the National Life here. 
The purchase of the Detroit company by the 
National has been accompanied by the absorp- 
tion of the Michigan Mutual’s officers into the 
Chicago organization in most cases with pro- 
motions and increases in salary, according to 
Robert D. Lay, president of the National Life. 

The reinsurance of the Michigan Mutual in 
the National Life was announced several weeks 
ago. 

J. J. Mooney, formerly president of the Mich- 
igan Mutual, now is vice-president of the Na- 
tional; T. J. Griffin is assistant treasurer; J. 
C. Barnsley is associate actuary and assistant 
secretary; W. G. Beaumont is assistant secre- 
tary, and Leonard T. Hands, former Insurance 
Commissioner of Michigan, is superintendent of 
agents. 

“We were fortunate in being able to persuade 
so many of the skilled executives of the Michi- 
gan Mutual to come to Chicago and join our 
organization,” said Mr. Lay. “All of its offi- 
cials who could be induced to leave their as- 
sociations in Detroit and move to Chicago are 
new with us.” 

The assets of the National Life, with the 
$20,000,000. of the Michigan Mutual, now ex- 
ceed $50,000,000 and the number of agents has 
been increased to 1500. “The combination 
doubles the volume of our business,” Mr. Lay 
said. 


J. BURNETT GIBB RESIGNS AS PENN 
MUTUAL ACTUARY 
Is Succeeded by George R. White—Will 
Return to Scotland for Rest 

J. Burnett Gibb, who has been connected with 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company for 
twenty-seven years, the last nineteen of which 
he held the office of actuary, has resigned by 
reason of impaired health. 

He will shortly return to Scotland for a pe- 
riod of recuperation and rest. 

Mr. Gibb, who was educated and took his 
initial degree in Edinburgh, is an actuary of 
recognized ability, and a fellow of the Actuarial 
Society. He is widely known in insurance 
circles both in America and abroad. 

George R. White, who has been associated 
with the company for nearly thirty years, nine- 
teen of which he has been assistant and asso- 
ciate actuary, has been elected actuary as suc- 
cessor to Mr. Gibb. 


COMMISSIONERS’ POWERS 


New Book Discusses All Phases of 
Supervisory Departments 








AUTHOR IS PROFESSOR E. W. 
PATTERSON 





Remarkable Book Forms First of New 
Series of Harvard Studies in Admin- 
istrative Law 


A new and unusual book entitled “The In- 
surance Commissioner in the United States,” 
written by Edwin Wilhite Patterson, A.B., 
$.J.D., has just been published by the Harvard 
University Press. With a sub-title, “A Study 
in Administrative Law and Practice,” the book 
contains a foreword by Felix Frankfurter 
Byrne, Professor of Administrative Law in 
Harvard University, and forms what is prob- 
ably the first complete compilation of the 
powers, methods and machinery of insurance 
departments throughout the United States. 

Mr. Patterson, Professor of Law at Colum- 
bia University, commenced the preparation of 
the present volume while still engaged in grad- 
uate work at Harvard Law School and brought 
it to a conclusion in the succeeding years as 
his duties of teaching permitted. 

“The Insurance Commissioner in the United 
States,” a copiously indexed volume of 589 pages, 
summarizes the organization, personnel, func- 
tions, administrative devices, scope of control 
and procedure and extent of judicial review, and 
is based on an independent analysis of about 
10,000 sections of insurance legislation relating 
to various coverages, and an exhaustive search 
of judicial decisions construing the statutes. 
The business and actuarial aspects of insur- 
ance commissioners’ powers, as well as their 
legal significance, are discussed, and the book 
forcibly brings out a comparison between the 
statutory regulations and the practices of in- 
surance departments, this being based on the 
findings of an extensive questionnaire and study 
of commissioners’ ruling. It is significant 
that a description of Professor Patterson’s 
work says that the “application and enforce- 
ment of law through administrative agencies 
rather than through the ordinary courts, is an 
outstanding development of twentieth-century 
American civilization.” 

The value of this book to insurance com- 
panies, insurance departments and those inter- 
ested in the business generally, cannot be gain- 
said. An idea of the scope of the work may 
be gained from the following chapter head- 
ings: I. General Survey; II. Organization 
and Personnel; III. Scope of Control by Ad- 
ministrative; IV. Inquisitorial and Visitorial 
Powers; V. Administrative Methods and Ma- 
chinery; VI. Control of Administrative Ac- 
tion. 

Five appendices are added, discussing the his- 
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Why You 
Should Represent 
The Missouri State Life 
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E MISSOURI STATE LIFE is one of the fastest growing life 
insurance companies in the United States—a great Company daily 
growing greater. 
Its multiple line of Life, Accident and Health, and Group insurance 
multiplies your opportunity for success. 


Its central location, with Home Office in Saint Louis, “the city sur- 
rounded by the United States,’ means minimum of time in handling 
applications, claim settlements, and all matters of correspondence. 


Its complete organization, thoroughly departmentized, offers unex- 
celled service to both Agents and policyholders. 


Its Branch Office service, available in twenty-six of the principal cities 
of the country, extends to field men the personal co-operation of 
trained representatives in each of its multiple lines. 


Its progressive pioneering spirit makes it a most desirable company 
for the live, forward looking agent to represent and its new, liberal 
policy forms offer attractive selling plans. 


Its substandard department greatly extends the Agent’s possibilities 
for writing profitable business at most favorable rates. 


A connection with the Missouri State Life offers you an unusual 
opportunity to become the master of your own affairs and to increase 
your earnings from year to year. 


The Company is anxious to make connections with high-grade ambi- 
tious men and to assist them to become their own masters in building 
up a clientele of their own. 


If you are interested in establishing yourself in a pleasant, profitable 
business, we shall be glad to hear from you. 


Insurance in Force March 31, 1927 


$681,823,819.00 


A Great Company Daily Growing Greater 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President Home Office, St. Louis 
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tory of administrative control of the insurance 
business and the data of the book itself, and 
giving a key to citations, a table of cases and 
a list of text and reference works. 

Under the heading of Scope of Control, 
Chapter III, the subject is extensively treated 
in its relations to (a) Licensing of Those 
Engaged in the Insurance Business; (b) Con- 
trol Over Financial Conditions of Insurers; 
(c) Control Over Forms of Policies; (d) 
Control Over Rates and Premiums; (e) Con- 
trol Over Payment of Private Contract Claims; 
({) Control Over Business-Getting Methods. 

“The Insurance Commissioner in the United 
States” is the first of a new series of Hartford 
Studies in Administrative Law, and forms a 
valuable contribution to the literature of insur- 
ance and to the legislative information on the 
business. The book may be secured through 
The Spectator Company at $6.00 per copy. 


STATISTICS OF FRATERNAL 
SOCIETIES 
1927 Edition of Valuable Publication Just 
Issued 

The 1927 edition of Statistics of Fraternal 
Societies has just been published. This val- 
uable compilation is a manual for fraternal 
officials, deputies, organizers and members who 
wish the data regarding the different societies 
presented in a complete, concise and readily 
accessible manner. The book details in com- 
pact form a great variety of information re- 
lating to fraternal societies operating in the 
United States, and includes in each case the 
date of organization, names of officers, rates, 
cost of management, mortality, membership, 
and financial condition. 

Among the details contained in this work 
are cost of management, total and per capita; 
deaths per thousand members; average age; 
number of assessments; amount collected per 
thousand dollars; death benefits paid; insurance 
in force; number of members and lodges, cost 
of joining; assets; liabilities; jurisdiction, and 
special features of practically all societies. 


‘ Several mortality tables are also given, includ- 


ing the National Fraternal Congress table. 
The book embraces 234 pages of condensed in- 
formation, and sells at $1.25 in flexible bind- 
ing, and $1.00 in manila cover, shipment pre- 
paid. It may be ordered through The Spec- 
tator Company. 


Detroit Life’s Annual Meeting 
The regular annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Detroit Life Insurance Company 


was held at the company’s home office in De- , 


troit on Tuesday, May 10. In his message to 
the stockholders, President M. E. O’Brien out- 
lined the substantial progress which the com- 
pany has made in the past year. Insurance 
in force now totals $65,000,000. Assets are 
$6,624,892 and capital and surplus is $712,815. 

The existing officers were re-elected for the 
coming year: George F. Carroll, well known 
in Detroit and Michigan business and fraternal 
Circles, was elected to the board of directors. 
The regular dividend was declared, payable 
June 1, 1927. 


Talks on Railroads 
(Concluded from page 3) 


are so over-capitalized that part of the value 
of their stock is represented by water. The 
facts are these: From the knowledge gained 
from eleven years’ supervision of railroad ac- 
counts, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in 1920 fixed a tentative valuation on railroad 
property of nearly nineteen billion dollars. 
Since that time, the railroads have purchased 
three-quarters of a million new freight cars, 
and ten thousand new and heavier locomotives. 
They have replaced ten thousand old wooden 
passenger cars with ten thousand new steel 
ones, and they have reconstructed and enlarged 
their shops and terminals and improved their 
roadway. 

Now the cost of this additional investment 
has been reckoned at about five billion dollars, 
making, after deducting liberal depreciation, a 
present-day valuation of nearly twenty-two bil- 
lion dollars. Against that figure railroad stocks 
and bonds held by the public amount to nine- 
teen and three-quarter billion dollars, leaving a 
comfortable two billion dollars’ margin for any 
possible errors in valuation. 

The Transportation Act which was passed 
in 1920 prescribed among other things that no 
railroad could be consolidated with or pur- 
chased by another railroad nor could new stocks 
and bonds be issued without the permission of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. This is 
a valuable safeguard to investors but it is in 
no sense a positive guarantee. Prior to that 
time, the regulation of the issuance of new 
securities was rather perfunctorily administered 
by the commissions of a few of the different 
States, with the result that within the last 
quarter century, there- were some flagrant 
examples of high finance. 

To-day scandalous financial trickery and ex- 
ploitation could not occur. To-day even though 
he has publicly stated his intentions and openly 
advanced the reasons therefor, Mr. Henry Ford 
has been prevented by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from exercising his discretion in 
fixing a price at which he could buy up the 
minority stock of his railroad. 

In the history of a hundred years of steam 
transportation (and it was just a hundred years 
ago, gentlemen, last month that America’s pio- 
neer railroad, the Baltimore and Ohio, was or- 
ganized) the attitude of the public may be 
divided, broadly speaking, into three psycho- 
logical phases: The first, generosity; the sec- 
ond, animosity; and the third, in which we are 
are to-day, reciprocity. 

In the first phase, the people realizing the 
economic value of this new invention scrambled 
to buy railroad stocks and where capital was 
scarce pledged the credit of the States to build, 
the railroads they wanted. Ninety years ago 
the people of Michigan wanted the State to 
buy and extend a small railroad which is to- 
day the great Michigan Central. They voted 
an issue of five million State bonds which they 
sold to a New Jersey institution, the Morris 
Canal and Banking Company. The financial 
department of this institution sold the bonds 
to Dutch investors and advanced the State of 
Michigan half a million dollars on account. 
The other department of this institution which 
was constructing the canal at a cost far in ex- 
cess of all estimates absorbed the balance of 
the proceeds of these bonds, failed to finish 
the canal and went bankrupt and the State of 
Michigan never got another dollar. 

In the second phase, the people became so 
exasperated (the phase of animosity) with the 
arrogant use of power by the railroads and 
their corruption of legislatures and their dis- 
crimination between shippers, that they sought 
relief by regulation which soon become over- 
regulation until the diminishing return on rail- 
road investments scared new capital away and, 
like the effect of malnutrition on the human 
body, stunted their growth. In this starved 
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CELEBRATE BIGGEST MONTH 
Brooklyn National Life Holds Dinner— 
James A. Beha Was Guest 

The Brooklyn National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, was host at a dinner at the 
Brooklyn Club, last evening, in honor of nine 
general agents who produced over $1,000,000 of 
new life insurance for the company during 
April. This was the biggest month the com- 
pany has ever had. James A. Beha, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New York, was a guest 
and speaker at the dinner. 


The general agencies in honor of which the 
dinner was held were those of Joseph Stein- 
brink, Jack Warshaner, William L. Hookes, 
Leon Lurie, William M. Young, P. H. Gould 
& Co., Triangle Agency, Inc., Continental 
Thrift Corporation and Edward H. Diedrich. 








condition, they were caught by the great war 
and taken over by the Federal Government. 
After twenty-six months of bureaucratic con- 
trol, which cost the taxpayers of the country, 
it has been estimated, one and three-quarter bil- 
lion dollars, they were handed back to their 
private owners and managers, their treasuries 
empty, the morale of their organization low- 
ered, the cars of each different railroad scat- 
tered over forty-eight different States and in 
bad repair, and with miles and miles of their 
roadway below standard. The revulsion of 
feeling, which followed this, against govern- 
ment blundering in business paved the way for 
the third phase of reciprocity and the gradual 
improvement in service caused by truly remark- 
able efficiency in operation further intensified 
the favorable attitude of the public. 


Let me touch very briefly on a few of the 
outstanding accomplishments of the railroad 
executives and their lieutenants. As important 
as anything else was the reestablishment of their 
leadership in their own organizations by win- 
ning recognition of their ability and fair- 
mindedness from their own employees. Next 
they brought about practical public co-opera- 


‘tion by instituting regional advisory boards 


composed of large shippers of different com- 
modities—a merchant, a lawyer, a banker, even 
a member of the State Railroad Commission 
and a prominent citizen. I remember—I think 
it was in 1923—that President Duffield was in- 
vited to be a member of the board for the im- 
portant Eastern Region. 

As a result of these conferences, the mer- 
chants hurried up the loading and unloading 
of their cars and the railroads speeded up their 
train schedules with the combined effect, that 
the average daily loaded car mileage was in- 
creased twenty per cent. You will appreciate 
the significance of this increase if I tell you 
it has enabled merchants to keep seven billion 
dollars’ worth of goods less on hand in a year 
and enabled them to save interest on goods in 
transit to the amount of fifty million dollars 
a year. Private management cut loss and dam- 
age claims from one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions the last year of Federal control to thirty- 
eight million dollars last year and despite a 
reduction in freight rates of sixty per cent over 
the past five years, amounting to seven hun- 
dred million dollars a year, the railway execu- 
tives made up the loss by cutting the cost of 
furnishing transportation one billion and a 
quarter each year. Part of this saving was 
due to a small thing like economy in fuel oper- 
ation, twenty-one million dollars, by teaching 
locomotive firemen to use one less shovelful 
of coal for each freight train mile and partly 
due to the fact that there were two hundred 
and forty thousand less employees that moved 
the same volume of freight than the 2,000,000 
on the payroll of the Railroad Administration. 
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NYLIC INCENTIVES 
and 


AIDS TO SUCCESS 





Successful Permanency 
WITH AN ASSURED FUTURE 


g A very unusual incentive for industry 
and permanency is provided for New 
York Life Agents in the Company’s 
present agency plans which were first 
adopted many years ago. 


Time has proven the wisdom of these 
plans. Many men and women who 
have stuck to the “‘Nylic” program for 
20 years are now assured of a life-in- 
come, though some of them are still in 
the prime of life. 


= 


@ It is noticeable that those who have 
paid the price of hard work throughout 
the 20 years now take longer vacations 
and travel more than they formerly did. 
Yet, the great majority, having become 
accustomed to industry and loving the 
work, continue to insure their clients 
even after 20 to 50 years of service. 


@ Thus, they add to their certain life- 
incomes substantial commissions from 
new business, secure in the knowledge 
that they are protected for life. 








Is it any wonder that, measured by 
usual standards, Nylic agents are 
industrious, persistent, satis- 
fied and happy? 





- 


New Home Office Building now being erected 
on the site of the famous old 
Madison Square Garden 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 




















PRAISES DR. H. W. DINGMAN 
Fellow Medical Director Says He Knows 
More About Disability Than Any One 
in the Country 

One of the best known men in the business 
of insurance, Dr. H. W. Dingman, medical di- 
rector of the Continental Casualty Company 
and vice-president of the Continental Assurance 
Company, both of Chicago, has acquired a de- 
served reputation as an expert in the handling 
and underwriting of health and accident insur- 
ance as well as the selection of life insurance 
risks. 

Dr. Dingman is the author of the new book, 
entitled “Insurability—Prognosis and Selec- 
tion,” which will be published very shortly by 
The Spectator Company. This volume of 750 
pages is the best ever brought out on this sub- 
ject and those who have read the advance 
proofs, medical directors, company executives 
and others, have been high in their praise of 
its value. 

The book is divided in four parts telling, 
first, of the development of selection methods, 
mortality and disability tables, etc.; second, of 
personalities in the insurance business, the ap- 
plicant, the agent, the medical examiner, the 
inspector, etc.; third, of factors affecting insur- 
ability, and fourth, of prognosis, impairments 
in general and particular; forecasting probable 
longevity as affected thereby. 

It is indicative of Dr. Dingman’s standing 
in the insurance world that the medical director 
of the Travelers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford rose in open forum recently at the meet- 
ing of the medical section of the American 
Life Convention at Chicago and stated that Dr. 
Dingman knew more about disability than anv 
one else in the country. 


5.3 Per Cent More New Life Insurance in 
April of 1927 Than of 1926 

New life insurance production during April 
was 5.3 per cent greater this year than in 1926. 
Such writings during the first four months of 
this year were 4.0 per cent greater than during 
the corresponding period of last year. These 
results are shown by a compilation forwarded, 
today, by the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents to the United States Department of 
Commerce for publication. The report com- 
bines the records of new life insurance produc- 
tion—exclusive of revivals, increases and divi- 
dend additions—of forty-five member companies 
having 81 per cent of the total life insurance in 
all United States legal reserve companies. 

For the month of April, ordinary insurance 
amounted to $750,000,000 as against $675,000,- 
000 in 1926, a gain of 11.1 per cent. Industrial 
amounted to $227,000,000 in 1927 as against 
$216,000,000 in 1926, a gain of 5.5 per cent. 
Group was $46,000,000 as against $81,000,000 
last year, a decrease of 43.0 per cent. The ag- 
gregate of all classes amounted to $1,023,000,- 
000 as against $971,000,000 in 1926, a gain of 
5.3 per cent. 

For the four-month period, new ordinary in- 
surance amounted to $2,693,000,000 against $2,- 
557,000,000 during the corresponding period of 
last year, a gain of 5.3 per cent. Industrial 


Io 


SALES RESEARCH SPRING 
CONFERENCE 

Program for St. Louis Session Announced 

The fifth spring conference of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau will be held in 
St. Louis, Mo., Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, May 23, 24 and 25. The meetings will 
be held at the Coronado hotel. The first day 
will be devoted to golf and registration. The 
program for the following days is as follows: 


TUESDAY—MAY 24 


Chairman.—John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. 

9.30 A. M.—Registration (Green Room). 

Home office supervisors or agency assistants. 

Working out of the home office. 

Covering a certain district. 

Covering the entire company’s territory. 

Covering the entire company’s territory but special- 
izing on a particular phase of agency work, 

Resident supervisors (State managers over agen- 
cies, district managers over agencies). 

Discussion covering: 

Type of men—where found—previous training—ex- 
perience in home office and field—authority—basis of 
compensation—duties in the home office and in the 
field. 

2.00—P. M.—Home office advertising. 

National advertising—cost—frequency—medium—re- 
sults. 

Local advertising. 

Newspaper—cost—frequency—results. 

Billboard and building—cost—type of ads—resulis. 

Radio advertising—type of program—frequency— 
cost—results. 

By mail—service letters, stuffers, pamphlets, etc., 
used only after business is sold—cost—results. 

Health service to policyholders—cost—limitations 
based on size of policy—percentage of policyholders 
taking advantage of service—literature used. 


WEDNESDAY—MAY 25 

Chairman.—John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. 

9.30 A. M.—Retaining agents. 

Selection—what is the picture of the man you want 
facts regarding age, occupation—most important 
facts bearing on permanency. 

Selling the job—description of use of prospectus 
book—ways of selling service idea and future re 
muneration of life insurance business. 

Training—emphasis on relationship to the conserva- 
tion of business—first steps after a man has been con- 
tracted with—ways of starting a new man in the field. 

Supervision, stimulation and co-operation. 


Sales helps—circularizing—service department—bud- : 


get books and other literature. 

2.00 P. M.—Contests. 

Purpose—results—quality of business—agency atti- 
tude—effect on field: force. 

2.45 P. M.—Relations with old policyholders. 

Home office methods. 

Through agency. 

Training and stimulation through training courses, 
agents’ house organs, field contacts by supervisors, pol- 
icyholders’ campaigns. ; 

Co-operation—change of address and change i” 
status of policyholder. 

Supplying material—service surveys, literature, etc. 

Direct with policyholder. 

Direct mail. 

Policyholder house organ. 

Non-medical inducements. 

Free health service. 

Policyholder meetings. 








equaled $861,000,000 against $848,000,000, a gain 
of 1.6 per cent. Group was $291,000,000 against 
$292,000,000, a decrease of 6/10 of one per cent. 
The total life insurance written during the first 
four months of 1927 amounted to $3,845,000,000 
against $3,698,000,000 during the same period of 
1926, an increase of 4.0 per cent. 
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The yardstick TomWise uses ~ 


to measure the value oft a company connection 


OM WISE represents a character which 
T you, no doubt, have frequently met. 
It is even possible that you see him reflected 
in yourself. 


Wise is in the life insurance business. He 
is an agent; a producer. He is old enough 
to have formed certain convictions; young 
enough for his future to still lie ahead of 
him. He took up the work because he be- 
lieved in insurance; in its investment and 
economic values, as well as in its protective 
features. He believed that its acceptance by 
the public would increase in proportion to 
how well it was understood. 


In this campaign of enlightenment he saw 
an opportunity for service; of a successful 


career for men who entered the work seri- 
ously and with appreciation for its future. 


Today finds Tom Wise with his confidence 
unshaken. He is more than ever of the opin- 
ion that life insurance is his life’s work. 
He finds he has only one question left to 
answer. That affects his connection. 


From month to month in these pages Tom 
Wise—in search of the ideal company con- 
nection — will analyze one. He will see 
wherein it differs; in what way it offers 
improvement. He will measure it by the 
yardstick you see above, and will give you 
his findings in relation to his future. 


Undoubtedly you will find it interesting to 
follow these messages. 


INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


CAREY G. ARNETT, “President 


Home Offices, Louisville, Ky. 


Capital, Surplus and Reserve for the Protection of Policyholders - -  $13,563,462.03 
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THE RATE OF INTEREST EARNED ON MEAN INVESTED FUNDS BY ONE-HUNDRED AND ONE LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES FROM 1907 TO 1926, INCLUSIVE (Continued) 





















































| | AVERAGES 

CIMPANIES. 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | rqx0 | r9r1 | 1912] 1913 | 1974 | 195 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | ro1g | 1920] 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 = oo ¥ HY 1922 od 

| 9) ‘0 ‘Oo to ‘Oo 

| IQII | 1916 | 1920 | 1926 | 1926 

Reserve Loan ....--...- 4-73 | 4.76 | 4.70 | 4.97 | 5-16 | 5.30] 5.37 | 5-51 | 5 58 | 5.42 | 5.18 5.56 | 5.91 | 6.23 6.23 | 6.25 | 6.14 | 5.98 | 5.84 | 5.86 | 4.88 | 5.44 | 5.86] 5 83 | 5.73 
Royal Union. *........ 6.00 | 5.93} 5-90 | 6.03 | §.98 | 6.23 | 6.16 | 6.18 | 6 13 | 6.04 | 5.90 | 5.84 | 5.79 | 6.11 | 5.94 | 6.12 | 9.10] 5 84 | 5.38 | 4.52 | 5 97 | 6.14 | 5.92 | 5-44 | 5.68 
St. Louis Mutual.......| 5.42 | 5.40 | 5,50 | 6.39 | 5-49 | 5-20 | 5.48 | 5.49 | 5-71 | 5-83 | 5-71 | 5-75 | 5-93 | 5-91 | 6.03 | 5.71 | 5-97 | 6.00 | 5.73 | 5-55 | 5-43 | 5-58 | 5.88 | 5-79 | 5-73 
Security of America..... 4-70 | 4.40 | 3-92 | 4.10 | 4.40 | 4.79 | 3.51 | 4-69 | 4-89 | 5.04 | 5.06 | 5.08 | 4,94 | 4.90 | 5.42 | 5-44 | 5-57 | 5-49 | 5-54 | 5-40 | 4-27 | 4-57 | 5-09 | 5.48 | 5.05 
Security Mutual, Neb.../ 9.13 | 7.58 | 7.05 | 7.00 | 6.87 | 6.63 | 6.73 | 6.66 | 5.19| 4.54 | 5-23 | 6.17 | 6.51 | 7-45 | 7-12 | 7-20 | 7.07 | 7.13 | 7.08 | 6.79 | 7-32 | 5-82 | 6.59 | 6.37 | 6.45 
urity Mutual, N. Y..| 4.77 | 4.98 | 4-77 | 4-63 | 4-71 | 4.73 | 4-87 | 4-97 | 4.98 | 5-17 | 5.19 | 5-20 | 5.13 | 5-43 | 5-61 | 5-68 | 5.64 | 5.75 | 5-71 | 5.60 | 4-77 | 4.95 | 5-33 | 5.68 | 5-30 
certian Lo Sees 6.81 | 6.83 | 6.71 | 7.11 | 6.49 | 6.50] 7.53 | 6.27] 6.45 | 6.23 | 6.23 | 6.23 | 5.22 | 6.37 | 6.40 | 6.26 | 6.24 | 6.28 | 6.21 | 6.49 | 6.77 | 6.54 | 6.11 | 6.31 | 6.30 
Southern States......... 4.58 | 4.89 | 4-36 | 4.471 479| 5-19 | 5-25 | 4-73 | 4-83 | 5-03 | 5-01 | 5.33 | 5-10 | 5-32 | 5-25 | 5-81 | 6.19 | 6.26 | 6.32 | 6.19 | 4.62 | 4.98 | 5.21 | 6.17 | 5.60 
Southwestern.......... 5-82 | 4.94 | 9.34 | 6.64 | 4,72 | 5.78 | 9.60 | 9.00 | 8.04 | 7.92 | 7.91 | 7-80 | 7.59 | 7-98 | 8.26 | 7.87 | 7.71 | 7.58 | 7.35 | 7-16 | 5-66 | 8.09 | 7.91 | 7.48 | 7-65 
State Life, Ind......... 6.04 | 6.03 | 5.99 | 5.93 | 5.94 | 6.00 | 5.98 | 6.03 | 6.03 | 5.99 | 5-84 | 5-78 | 5.69.| 5-78 | 5-94 | 5-94 | 5-62 | 5.61 | 5.55] 5.51 | 5-98 | 6.01 | 5.81 | 5.62 | 5.71 
State Mutual, Mass.....| 4-78 | 4.74 | 4.52 | 4.52 | 4.66] 4.68 | 4.77 | 4.92 | 4.85 | 4.83 | 4.90] 4-93 | 5.03 | 5-17| 5-36 | 5-43 | 5-42 | 5.41 | 5.47] 5.51 | 4-64 | 4.81 | 5.09] 5.45 | 5°19 
Sun of America........ 4.59 | 4.75 | 5-54] 5-94 | 4.87 | 4.83 | 4.86 | 4.86 | 4.72] 4.19 | 5.94 | 6.05 | 5.88 | G10 | 6.41 | 6.10 | 5.79 | 5.76 | 5.63 | 5.60 | 5.21 | 4.66 | 6.12 | 6.05 | 5.71 
Tesas Life....ess0esee 0.88 | 8.17 | 8.10 | 6.97 | 7.74 | 7-75 | 8.17] 7.62 | 6.20] 6.31 | 5.52 | 5.42 | 4.85 | 5-95 | 7-60 | 8.47 | 7-33 | 6.82 | 7.03 | 5.70 | 8.01 | 7.12 | 6.02 | 6.93 | 6.92 
Travelers.....e++.--0+ «| 4-99 | 4-95 | 4-99 | 4.96 | 5.07 | 4.98 | 5.10 | 5.12 | 5.16 | 5.05 | 5.06 | 5.01 | 5.12 | 5.10 | 5-32 | 5-34 | 5-45 | 5-34 | 5-33 | 5-22 | 4,99 | 5-08 | 5.14 | 5.54 | 4.89 
Union Central..........| 6.47 | 6.39 | 6.53 | 6.47 | 6.35 | 6.28 | 6.26 | 6.42 | 6.44 | 6.51 | 6.51 | 6.48 | 6.35 | 6.38 | 6.43 | 6.49 | 6.56 | 6.11 | 5.93 | 5.76 | 6.44 | 6.39 | 6.42 | 6.14 | 6 26 
Union Mutual,......... 4-50 | 4.55 | 4.51 | 4.62 | 4.59] 4.61 | 4.57 | 4.50 | 4-39 | 4-49 | 4-54 | 4-30 | 4-84 | 4-65 | 4-61 | 4.48 | 4.58 | 4.58 | 4.57 | 4-74 | 4-56 | 4-52 | 4-59 | 4.71 | 4.56 
United States.......-..-- 5.14 | 5.28 | 5.14] 5.15 | 5.28 | 5.04 | 5.04 | 5.07| 5.22] 5.26] 5.21 | 5.32 | 5-46 | 5.61 | 5.54 | 5.05 | 4.90 | 5.26 | 4.87 | 4.90 | 5.20} 5.12 | 5.43 | 4.99 | 4.99 
Volunteer State.........| 4.36] 5.24] 5.51 | 5-95 | 5-83 | 6.12 | 6.44 | 6.79 | 6.82 | 6.41 | 5.77 | 7-71 | 7.22 | 8.00 | 8.18 | 7.69 | 7.55 | 7-42 | 7-18 | 7.05 | 5.55 | 6.54 | 7.54 | 7.38 | 7-25 
West Coast Life........ 3-84 | 5.23 | 4.92 | 4.84 | 5-11 | 4.72 | 5.11 | 4.91 | 5.95 | 5-59 | 5-38 | 5-90 | 5-40 | 6.08 | 6.62 | 6.87 | 6.89 | 6.72 | 6 81 | 6.25 | 4.70 | 5.41 | 5.97 | 6 69 | 6.35 
Western & Southern... .| 4.63 | 4.50 | 4.51 | 4.89 | 5.04 | 5.26 | 5.13 | 5.22] 5.15 | 4.96 | 4.95 | 5.04 | 5.01 | 5,47 | 5-76 | 6.02 | 6.14 | €.15 | 6.06 | 5.88 | 4.77| 5.13 | 5.32 | 6.02 | 5.64 
Western Union Life... .|10.95] 7,20 | 7,10 | 6.65 | 6.99 | 6.77 | 6.85 | 6.45 | 6.42 | 6.27 | 5.95 |6.15 |5.63 |5-82 |6.06 |5.90 |6.07 |5.83 |5.92 |5.84 |7.21 | 6.49 | 5.92 | 5.90 | 6.01 
Wisconsin Life......... 5-76 | 5.69 | 5-73 | 5-77 | 6-11 | 5.38 | 5.88 | 5.87 | 5.81 | 6.25 | 6.09 | 6.46 | 6.66 | 5,83 | 6.40 | 6.59 | 6.59 | 6.78 | 6.87 | 5.99 | 5,83 | 5-86 | 6.29 | 6.53 | 6.29 
Averages to1( Cos.)..| 4.80! 4.77 | 4.79 | 4.78 | 4.79! 4.79 14.84 | 4.83' 4.881 4.91! 4.94 ! 4.89 | 4.85 | 5.02 | 5.29 | 5.23 | 5.38 | 5.38 | 5.34 | 5.20 | 4.77 | 4.85 | 4.99 | 5.33 ! 5.05 

































































* Rates used prior to 1928 are those of Mutual Royal Unior, 


t Formerly Southern L, & T. 


t Formerly the Dakota Life 





TWENTIETH CENTURY UNDER FIRE 
Joint Hearing Before Insurance Depart- 
ments of Illinois, Ohio and Missouri 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 16.—Evidence by witness 
and affidavit to show that the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Life, C. H. Boyer, president, had been 
“raiding” and “twisting” the business of its 
competitors unethically since April 12 was in- 
troduced today at the special hearing conducted 
jointly by the Illinois, Ohio and Missouri In- 
surance Departments. It was on April 12, in 
an informal conference, that Mr. Boyer prom- 
ised H. U. Bailey, director of trade and com- 
merce of Illinois, that the practices complained 
of would cease. 

The hearing here was called by Commissioner 
Safford of Ohio to adduce information to guide 
him in passing on the application of the Twen- 
tieth Century to operate there and was joined 
in by Missouri and Illinois because protests 
have been entered by each. The departments 
were represented by their actuaries, W. A. 
Robinson for Ohio, R. E. Daly for Missouri, 
and T. Loyal Anderson for Illinois. 

H. N. Lukens, general counsel for the Wash- 
ington Fidelity National, said to be the prin- 
cipal target of the Twentieth Century, also 
entered appearances for the Inter Ocean, United 
States Mutual, Missouri Insurance Company, 
Kentucky Central, National Liability of Nash- 
ville and the American Liability of Cincinnati 
as complainants. 

After Arthur I. Vorys, associate with Mr. 
Lukens, had read several affidavits alleging un- 
ethical practice since April 2, eight men testi- 
fied. They said the Boyer company had of- 
fered increased salaries to competing agents if 
they would bring their debits with them. E. 
L. Coakley, district manager for the Missouri 
Insurance Company, told of thirteen of his men 
leaving and going directly to the Twentieth 
Century and then covering their old debits. 


Herman Merner, of the same company, told 


of being offered $100 weekly if he would bring 
a staff of men. 

E. G. Ellefson, agency director for the United 
States Mutual, declared that fifteen of his 
agents had gone to the Twentieth Century and 
had worked their old debits. He said eleven 
of the men had left with shortages in their ac- 
counts. Joseph C. Lamar, of the National Lia- 
bility, said five of his men had gone to the new 
company. Morris Neveleff, of the Washington 
Fidelity, declared that the Twentieth Century 
had put ten men on his debit when he refused 
to transfer. 

Clifford Ireland, for the Twentieth Century, 
declared his company was agreeable to any ex- 
amination but that it “had been a football” 
long enough. He charged that prosecution had 
turned into conspiracy and persecution, to which 
Mr. Lukens retorted that their only purpose 
was to have the business so conducted that the 
policyholders and public would not become 
alarmed. 


Prudential Employees to Take Trip 

An international excursion which will be one 
of the largest in the history of New Jersey, 
will take place on Friday evening, May 27, 
when 650 members of the Prudential Insurance 
Company Athletic Association and their friends 
will leave Newark for a three-day trip 10 
Montreal, Canada. 

A special train of 12 new type all-steel 
coaches, with reclining seats, will carry the 
excursionists, leaving the Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York, at 8:30 p. m., daylight sav- 
ing time. 

It will arrive in Montreal at 7 o'clock the 
following morning and all day Saturday and 
Sunday will be devoted by the tourists to sight- 
seeing in Montreal and its environs. The re- 
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Rate of Interest Earned 

(Concluded from page 5) 
with three additional having a rate of over 
7% in 1926, There were twenty-two com- 
panies below the average interest rate, 
with one equal to the average rate. It 
should be borne in mind by students of 
this table that the older and larger com- 
panies will of necessity have a lower rate 
of interest than the younger and smaller 
companies, and that western companies 
which made their investments in some of 
the states permitting a legal interest rate 
in excess of that permitted in other states, 
will show most favorably. 

In the tabulation presented, the gross 
rate of interest earned on mean invested 
funds is shown. The table has been con- 
structed by taking the mean ledger assets 
of the company as a divisor to the in- 
terests and rates earned, as shown by the 
company’s reports to the state insurance 
departments. 








turn trip will be made, by starting Sunday night, 
and the excursionists will arrive in Newark on 
the morning of Decoration Day. 

William E. Nevitt, chairman of the P. I. C. 
A. A. excursion committee, said to-day that all 
the available accommodations had been imme- 
diately reserved by those who are going and 
there are 200 additional persons ready to fill in 
should any of the reservations be canceled. 

Every precaution has been taken by the As- 
sociation to safeguard its guests during the 
entire trip. Dr. C. T. Brown and Mrs. Linnie 
Kinniburg, physician and nurse respectively, 
of the Prudential Infirmary, will attend. 
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NORFOLK, VA. 
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President 
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The Continental trade-mark does more 
than identify insurance of quality—it sym- 
bolizes the ideals of the Company and rep- 
resents its ambition to work with its agents 
to attain mutual growth and _ success. 


Continental Casualty Company 
H. G. B. Alexander, President 
CHICAGO 


Casualty Insurance Surety Bonds 


Great American 
Fusurance Company 


o- NewPork 


Your Your 
Company INCORPORATED - 1872 Company 
STATEM ENT. JANUARTE 1.1927 


$12,500,.000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


23.110.445. 67 


ET SURPLUS 


17.628, 138.96 


53.238,584.63 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$30, 128,138.96 


$185,174,967.15 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 233 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
CG. R. STREET, Vice-President CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager 
BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Ww. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 11 So. William Street 
SAN FRANGISCO—George L. West, M ger, 233 S Street 
CHICAGO—Wwm. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Aéts., iiaicenee Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Over A Century Old 
UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 
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“MORE THAN A CENTURY OF SERVICE” FE TNA 


A Company whose 
background of 
public acceptance 
is a Strong asset 

to any agent. 


FETNA [FIRE] 


Insurance Company 


RALPH B. IVES, President 
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DANA PIERCE RE-ELECTED 





National. Fire Protection Association 
Holds Biggest Meeting 





GUESTS VISIT UNDERWRITERS 
LABORATORIES 





Prevention Movements Shown to Be Asset 
to Communities in Attracting 
Industries 

Cuicaco, ILt., May 16.—The thirty-first an- 
nual meeting of the National Fire Protection 
Association, generally considered the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the association, was 
brought to a close here last week with the re- 
election of Dana.Pierce of Chicago as presi- 
dent, and of all of the other principal officers. 
The registration at the convention was in ex- 
cess of 570, the largest on record, and at the 
final business session, one of the delegates called 
the attention of the chair to the fact that the 
sessions had been more largely attended than 
usual, and there was a deeper interest shown. 

Other officers who were re-elected include: 
Allen M. Schoen, Atlanta, first vice-president ; 
Frank C. Jordan, Indianapolis, second vice- 
president; Franklin H. Wentworth, Boston, 
secretary-treasurer, and Albert T. Bell, Atlan- 
tic City, chairman of the executive committee. 
The following were elected to the executive 
committee for three year terms: Mr. Bell, 
Samuel D. McComb, New York; Hickman, 
Price, New York; J. Sanderson Trump, Phila- 
delphia; C. T. Ingalls, Oklahoma City. The 
nominating committee for 1928 was named, to 
include Louis Wiederhold, Jr., Philadelphia, 
chairman; Richard E. Vernor, Chicago, and 
William F. Steffens, New York. 

In one of the most interesting discussions it 
was pointed out that the fire prevention move- 
ment, if adopted by a community, becomes a 
distinct asset because it is a strong factor in 
attracting industries. Fire prevention should 
be sold to the business man on a business basis 
because of its yield in reduced losses and more 
favorable insurance rates. This discussion was 
led by chamber of commerce executives and 
fire prevention committee chairmen. 

Probably the most interesting part of the 
whole program was the inspection of the Un- 
derwriters Laboratories as guests of Mr. Pierce, 
the president of the Laboratories and of the as- 
sociation. The visitors, all professional fire 
preventionists, were amazed at the completeness 
of the laboratories equipment and the thrilling 
tests that are niade to prove the worthiness of 
building equipment and appliances. The labora- 
tories have been described as the organization 
which concerns itself with fire prevention at 
the source, the manufactured article. 

The delegates were told of the importance 
and prestige of the laboratories label service 
through which the reliability of an article is 


certified to by the laboratories for the protec- 
tion of the purchasers. They were told of the 
thousands of seals issued annually only after 
extreme vigilance by the laboratories’ inspectors 
to see that the original standards were main- 
tained. 

The visitors paid particular attention to the 
testing of fire fighting equipment and saw prod- 
ucts submitted to flames of extraordinary inten- 
sity to test their resistive qualities. 

Harry K. Rogers, better known as “Smoky” 
the fire clown, described his methods of inter- 
esting school children in fire prevention, and 
motion pictures used in the war on fire waste 
were exhibited. 


The Automobile Industry 


The 1927 edition of Facts and Figures of the 
Automobile Industry, issued by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, contains 
much interesting data as to motor vehicles. 
From a production of 4 cars in 1895, the manu 
facture has rapidly grown to a total output of 
4,428,286 passenger cars and trucks in 1926, 
including both the United States and Canada, 
with a wholesale value of over $3,163,000,000. 
The total automobile insurance transactions in 
the United States in 1926 reached $428,088,202 
of premiums, with $206,500,359 of losses paid, 
as compiled by The Insurance Year Book Ser- 
vice of The Spectator Company. The figures 
are presented by classes of risks as follows: 


Ratio of 
Losses to 
Class Year Net. Prems. Losses Paid Prems. 
Auto. liab. ..1926 $153,002,017 $74,917,309 49.0% 
1925 139,311,516 63,694,848 45.7 
Auto. col. ..1926 18,359,705 10,870,450 59.2 
1925 16,669,552 9,388,071 56.3 
Auto. prop. 
damage ..1926 59,898,699 29,162,308 48.7 
1925 50,791,867 25,128,591 49.5 
Full cov. on 
autos. ....1926 69,027,481 ° 33,462,609 48.5 
1925 62,448,930 28,666,447 45.9 
Fire & theft.1926 127,800,300 58,087,683 45.5 
1925 106,740,408 49,922,261 47.2 





$206,500,359 48.2 


Totals .. 
176,800,218 47.1 


.-1926 $428,088,202 
1925 374,962,273 


Chicago Board Contributes to Flood Relief 


Curcaco, Iz., June 16.—Charles H. Eldredge 
and John J. Cleary, Jr., have been elected class 
one members of the Chicago Board of Un- 
derwriters to represent the new firm of 
Eldredge, Carolan, Graham & Cleary. W. F. 
Sweazea has been elected to succeed W. S. 
Hutchins as Cook county manager for the 
Commonwealth. 

It was announced that fire insurance men 
have given $11,110 through the Chicago 
board to the flood relief fund, $5000 of which 
is from the board, $2000 from class one mem- 
bers and the remainder, over $4000 is from 
the brokers and cther subordinate members. 
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PITTSBURGH REINSURED 





Marquette National Fire Expects to 
Receive $400,000 from Deal 


PREDICTS CLAIMS WILL BE PAID 





Reinsurance of Marquette Business Still 
Hanging Fire—Deals Pending With 
Continental and National Liberty 


Cuicaco, Itt., May 16.—Stockholders and 
claimants of the defunct Marquette National 
Fire of Chicago were highly pleased last week 
with the announcement that the reinsurance of 
the Pittsburgh Insurance Company in the Na- 
tional Liberty of New York had been con- 
summated. With this deal they believe that the 
claims will not only be paid in full but that 
there will be something left over for the stock- 
holders as well. 

Frank J. Matre, president of the Pittsburgh, 
and vice-president of the Marquette, quoted 
Joseph Froggatt and company, insurance ac- 
countants to the effect that the Pittsburgh’s 
capital and surplus now is in excess of $500,000, 
which means that about $400,000 will accrue to 
the Marquette, which owns 80 per cent of the 
stock of the former. Mr. Matre estimated 
that $250,000 will be available for Marquette 
stockholders after all claims are paid. 

Mr. Matre was positive that the unpaid losses 
of the Marquette are not in excess of $150,000, 
instead of $300,000, which was first reported. 
He said other claims against the company are 
only $40,000. 

Norman Robertson, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Liberty, was in Chicago last week to look 
over the Marquette asset with a view to a 
possible reinsurance of its risks also. The 
deal with the Continental Insurance Company 
of New York to assume the remaining 25 per 
cent of the Marquette’s risks still is hanging 
fire, and it was reported that the National Lib- 
erty might consider taking over the entire 
amount, the remaining 25 per cent as well as 
those held by the Continental. 





Cuicaco, Itt., May 17.—Reinsurance nego- 
tiations with the Continental and the National 
Liberty on the Marquette National have been 
canceled by H. U. Bailey, received because of 
the uncertainty that the company would be able 
to pay its loss claims if such a deal was made. 
Mr. Bailey said it had been decided to let the 
risks of the company remain canceled and make 
the policyholders enter claims on their unearned 
premiums on the same basis as loss claimants. 
The reinsurance would necessitate too large a 
payment, he said. This move makes the Con- 
tinental Insurance Company liable for more 
than $200,000 of the unearned premium reserve 
on the 75 per cent of Marquette risks reinsured 
by it, Mr. Bailey said. 
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New York Federation Meets in Buffalo 

(Concluded from page 3) 
of a war, one of them must be that the late 
war drove the railroads for a time under gov- 
ernment control. During that period and by 
that sudden development, the raucous and riot- 
ous voice of criticism was subdued to the point 
where sane and sober thought was possible. We 
saw the withering breath of government con- 
trol of a great industry shrivel the fruit of 
private enterprise. 

As an illustration of the tendency of the 
legislators to-day to make insurance their ob- 
ject of attack Mr. Turner referred to the 
present State taxes on insurance premiums, 
amounting to $73,000,000, which has grown 
out of the original purpose to tax the premiums 
to produce sufficient revenue to cover the ex- 
penses of State supervision of insurance. This 
73 millions is more than twenty-five times as 
much revenue as is expended for this purpose. 
The only way to combat adverse legislation, Mr. 
Turner said, was to produce “a better under- 
standing on the part of the individual policy- 
holder as to just how his insurance functions 
in his own scheme of things and just how his 
own interests are affected by the conditions 
imposed upon the carriers either by public opin- 
ion or by statutory enactment.” 


Business SESSION SATURDAY MorNING 

The business session of the convention was 
held Saturday morning. 

Retiring president Wellington Potter of 
Rochester reviewed the work of the Federation 
during the past year, stressed the importance 
of public education on insurance and urged 
every member to increase the membership of 
the organization. 

Secretary Leonard L. Saunders of Albany 
detailed the activities of the Federation during 
the year resulting in the disposal, for the 
present at least, of several iniquitous bills 
affecting insurance interests. He commented 
on the excellent co-operative work done by the 
several other insurance organizations in this 


helpful publications, such as the trade papers 
and association organs which disseminate in- 
formation invaluable to those forwarding edu- 
cational work of this nature. Mr. Saunders 
criticized the lack of effort of members to se- 
cure new members and urged that this be given 
more serious attention the coming year. 

The reports of L. A. Wallace, chairman of 
the executive committee; H. H. Waldsworth, 
chairman of committee on county activities; A. 
Clarence Hegeman, national councilor, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and Alexander 
J. Young, treasurer, were unanimously ap- 
proved and adopted. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Frederick G. Noxsel, 
Buffalo; vice-president, Frank P. Tucker, 
Albany; vice-president, Frank L. Gardner, 
Poughkeepsie; vice-president, William H. He- 
cox, Binghamton, N. Y.; vice-president, A. 
Clarence Hegeman, New York city; executive 
secretary, Leonard L. Saunders, Albany, and 
treasurer, Alexander J. Young, Albany. 


Eugene Beach of Syracuse brought up the 
subject of automobile clubs going into the in- 
surance business and described the work of the 
New York State Association of Local Agents 
in combating this situation. He urged the co- 
operation of the Federation and appealed to the 
members to get into the automobile clubs and 
get on the boards of directors, as this was the 
only effective means of accomplishing anything. 

Geo. P. Nichols of the Fire and Marine 
Brokers Association of New York distributed 
some pamphlets issued by the Workmens’ Com- 
pensation Publicity Bureau disseminating in- 
formation bearing on this line of insurance and 
answering the active propaganda for State in- 
trusions into the field of insurance and of other 
lines of private enterprise. 

F. L. Greeno, president of the Casualty In- 
surance Club of Rochester, described a pro- 
posed drive to be made in that city in June 
to write the uninsured automobiles. Contests 


— 


use on trolley cars, store windows, etc., slogans, 
street car advertising, newspaper publicity, 
auto parade using floats, and personal solicita- 
tion of every uninsured automobile owner com- 
prise some of the proposed plans. 

The new president Frederick G. Noxel of 
Buffalo pledged his hearty support of the prin- 
ciples and objects of the Federation and urged 
the co-operation and constructive suggestions of 
the members. 


GotF Prizes DISTRIBUTED 

The prizes won at the various golf tourna- 
ments held on Friday were distributed by W. E. 
Boyd, chairman, of the local committee, as fol- 
lows: 

First Event—Morning or Afternoon—36 
Hole Medal Handicap Low Net.—First prize, 
Brass Boat Book Ends donated by Globe In- 
demnity Company through Thomas J. Graham, 
vice-president. Won by Charles H. Gardner of 
Troy. Second prize, fountain pen set donated 
by Wellington Potter, president of New York 
Federation. Won by F. B. Stanley, vice-presi- 
dent, Norwich Union Indemnity Company. 

Second Event—Morning or Afternoon—18- 
Hole Match Play Handicap Against Par. First 
prize, smoking stand donated by Frank J. 
O’Neil, president, Royal Indemnity Company. 
Won by John S. Turn, vice-president, of the 
7Etna companies. Second prize, donated by 
John S. Turn. Won by H. H. Wadsworth oi 
Syracuse. 

Third Event — Afternoon Only — 18-Hole 
Medal Free for All Low Gross Score. First 
prize, Golfers’ Container donated by Edson S. 
Lott, president, United States Casualty Com- 
pany. Won by H. W. Steinkamp of Rochester. 

Fourth Event—18-Hole Kickers’ Handicap. 
First prize, Ice pail and tongs donated by 
Charles D. Hilles, Employers Liability Assur- 
ance Corporation. Won by A. J, Hall of the 
Insurance Advocate. Second prize donated »y 
John A. Eckert of New York city. Won »y 
F. I. Fortmiller of the New York Indemnity 





State. He also called attention to the many in the schools to produce the best poster for Company. 
City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 
SUNBURY, PENNA. 
Has paid losses for A strong, conservative Company, noted for 


over 50 years 


J.HARRIS LENKER, President. 





Organized 1870 
Cash Capital $600,000 


A. F. O’DANIEL, Secretary and Underwriting Manage.r 


fair and prompt adjustment of losse® 
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i NATIONAL LIBERTY 


i INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HM Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
ii Losses paid sinee organization over 65 milliens. 
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: NEW ENGLAND TO RAISE $50,000 FOR 

é FIRE PREVENTION 

- Boston Chamber of Commerce Holds Meet- 

ing to Back Plans of Protection 

f Association 

_ Boston, Mass., May 16.—Plans to organize 

d for a drive to secure the quota of $50,000 as 

f the Boston and New England share in the $500,- 
000 national fund which is to be raised for a 
fire prevention campaign to be conducted by the 
National Fire Protection Association were 

i made known at a luncheon meeting on Tuesday, 

5 May 17, at the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

- The meeting was called by the Boston and New 

: England members of the national executive and 

6 advisory committees, headed by Alfred H. 

® Avery of Boston, who presided. Between thirty 

i and forty responded to the invitations which 

n, were sent to business men interested in fire 

f prevention. Franklin H. Wentworth, secre- 

d tary of the Association, and Eugene Hultman, 

k fire commissioner of Boston, both spoke, Mr. 

” Wentworth explaining what the two engineers 

| which the Association have had in the field 

- the past three years had accomplished and what 

. would be done by increasing the number to ten 

J) ‘and attacking the work for the next five years, 
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which was the purpose of the fund. Commis- 
sioner Hultman talked on fire conditions as they 
exist in Boston. 


This was the first of several similar meetings 
to follow and was to lay the ground work 
primarily for Boston men. On May 24 repre- 
sentatives from New England will be present 
at the meeting to be held at the new Parker 
House and addressed by Governor Fuller on 
the fire situation in Massachusetts. In the 
meantime, it is expected that an executive com- 
mittee, representing fifteen outstanding indus- 
tries of New England, having been formed at 
the first meeting, will have appointed sub-com- 
mittees to acquaint individual industries about 
the campaign and interest them in calling at- 
tention to the movement to secure the $50,000. 
The work is being augmented by a publicity 
campaign that comprises all New England. 


National Board to Meet 
The annual meeting of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters will be held Thursday, 
May 26, at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New 
York city. A large attendance is expected. 
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TO BUILD UP YOUR ASSETS 


We offer an improved plan of reinsurance 


called 


SPECIFIC BACESS 
REINSURANCE 


You retain most of the gross premiums, which 
enables you to build up your assets more rapidly 


Full protection against losses over and 
above a fixed limit 


An opportunity to profit on your reinsurance ceded 
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$1,619,405.66 
950,404.22 


2,069, 807.88 



























Unauthorized Insurance Law Signed by 
Michigan Governor 

LansinG, Micu., May 16.—While the fifty- 
fourth session of the Michigan legislature ad- 
journed at the end of last week with some 
“sins of omission” chalked up against it by in- 
surance men, there is no basis for other than 
satisfaction, so far as the insurance world is 
concerned, for its general record. No inimical 
legislation got by the two houses and, in fact, 
there was very little introduced, while several 
of the new acts that were placed on the statute 
books are cogsidered distinct safeguards to 
sound insurance. 

Probably the most valuable new act obtained, 
both from the standpoint of the department and 
of the licensed companies, was signed by Gov- 
ernor Fred W. Green just previous to the leg- 
islature’s adjournment, thus eliminating sone 
slight trepidation that had been expressed be- 
cause of his lengthy delay in acting on the meas- 
ure after its passage by both houses. This 
measure, introduced by Rep. John Simpson of 
Jackson and admittedly sponsored by the de- 
partment, supplies a stringent penalty clause in 
that section of the insurance law relating to sale 
and purchase of unauthorized insurance. Un- 
der the new law, which will become effective 
early in September, the department will be able 
not only to penalize severely sellers of insur- 
ance in unlicensed carriers but also to exercise 
the same penalty, if the case warrants it, against 
purchasers of such coverage. It is expected 
that the department will use the law first, unless 
the condition is eliminated before that time, 
against certain big Detroit banks which some 
time ago dropped blanket bond and other in- 
surance coverages in authorized companies in 
order to buy the same coverages at cut rates 
from London Lloyds. Shortly after discovery 
of this situation, the department tried to force 
the bankers to stop violating the law but at 
that time the weakness of the law was discov- 
ered and the bankers too advantage of the lack 
of a penalty clause to ignore the department’s 
demands. 
















Tax Increase in Ohio Proposed 
A bill to increase the rate of taxation of 
premiums in Ohio from 2% per cent to 3 per 
cent will be taken up for hearing before the 
Governor on May 23. In addition to the tax 
of 3 per cent, which this bill would impose upon 
all foreign companies, fire companies pay a fire 
marshal tax of % per cent. Judge H. L. Conn, 
representing many insurance companies, has: 
protested the bill to the Governor, and will ap- 

pear at the hearing to argue against it. 














Hugh R. Jones Dead 

Hugh R. Jones, president of the Hugh R. 
Jones Company, Inc., died last Saturday, May 
7. Mr. Jones had conducted a very successful 
real estate and insurance business in Utica, | 
N. Y., for a number of years. ' 

The business will be carried on by the sur-: 
viving members of the firm, Vice-President C. 
Barton Wynkoop, Vice-President J. H. Miller, : 
Secretary Harry L. Foster and. Treasurer: 
Charles A. Miller. 
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Security Mutual Casualty Company 


December Thirty-First, 1926 
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THE UNUSUAL PROGRESS oe gaggle aa ceili ta IR eh Se 30,000 .00 
HI OMPANY IS —— Interest on eens Aaa RWiowieenias is . seas as 
al i GN ANE OMGOE soo ie kes cee iueaee ,199, ; 
OF T S Cc 9 Premiums g's of ag san Be caro dies as 399,390 .22 
Deposit wit orkmen’s Compensation Board, 
P E R H A P S 9 T H E B E Ss T Province of. BaniaOe s o's 5.0.5 6.0. oes nes owns 2,444.91 
. $9,198,417 .93 
RECOMMENDATION OF LIABILITIES 
Net Special Reserve for all Liabilities.......... bese a 
= i USSOE IGE POINT 55.6 5 < 0:48 vie. sisiele visth eee 616. 
THE CALIBRE OF SERV Reserve for Taxes and Expemses............... 39,554.69 


Unabsorbed Premium Refund declared (Not paid) 42,351.37 


ICE IT RENDERS. Mes Gade MOONE. <:... osa-s.ccchassvedernced 2,610,000 .00 
$9,198,417 .93 

Unabsorbed Premiums Returned to Policyholders 
PER RES) OG 55 6s ses va: K alee cS Rs Care $8,000,000 .00 


Fundamentally Right - Economically Operated 
Financially Sound 


HENRY W. IVES & COMPANY 
THE EQUITABLE SURETY 75 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


UNDERWRITING MANAGERS 


COMPANY FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR EXCESS AND REINSURANCE 
OUR FACILITIES 
HAROLD R. CRONIN, President Treat po and or Excess for Automobiles, General and 
HAROLD SPIELBERG, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. worpldality and Surety and Robbery 
en ectekal Acctlnes cod Iecitts 


Court Square Building pian * Damage 
Damage including Liability 


2 Lafayette St. New York City Bhi eemmen ah newton 
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Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 








ARBITRATOR REPORTS 


Francis R. Stoddard on Fidelity and 
Surety City Agents 


ENTIRE PROBLEM REVIEWED 








Does Not Believe Appointments Advisable 
in Territories Other Than New York 
Francis R. Stoddard, former Superintendent 


of Insurance of New York, has filed his report 


as arbitrator for the New York city agency 
committee of the Conference on Acquisition 
and Field Supervision Cost for Fidelity and 
Surety Business and has named the city agents 
selected. The names of the successful appli- 
cants are given elsewhere in this issue. 

Arbitrator Stoddard, in his report, reviews 
the entire acquisition cost situation from the 
first move in this direction under New York 
Superintendent Emmet in 1913 to date and de- 
scribes the wide powers given to the Empire 
State superintendent by the Lockwood commit- 
tee in 1922. The important sections of the 
acquisition cost rules are given, with particular 
emphasis on the appointment and designation 
of New York city agents. There were 89 ap- 
plicants in all. 

Applicants were divided by Mr. Stoddard 
into those who are specialists and who transact 
a substantial amount of business in the fidelity 
and surety field; those who have specialized in 
fidelity and surety but who have not done a sub- 
stantial volume; those who do a large broker- 
age business and maintain separate departments 
in charge of experts; those who do a large 
brokerage business but do not specialize in 
fidelity and surety or maintain experts for sepa- 
rate departments; and, those who have special- 
ized in fidelity and surety but have held office 
agencies with fidelity and surety companies or 
been furnished office space by them. Mr. Stod- 
dard puts the last named in a class different 
from that of the ordinary broker. 

The considerations determining the choice of 
appointees under the rules were put by Arbi- 
trator Stoddard as follows: 

1. The plan is to limit and regulate produc- 
tion costs. 

2. The plan is to be carried out in an im- 
partial and equitable manner for the purpose of 
reducing the cost of fidelity and surety business 
to the public. 

3. The arbitrator may designate 49 New 
York city agents under the rules, though the 
committee places the number at 36. 

4. The appointee must have been substan- 
tially engaged in the development of fidelity and 
surety business. 

5. The appointee must have maintained in 
his office an organization.of men who are rec- 
ognized by underwriters as specialists in the 
fidelity and surety field. 

Drawing his conclusions as applied to the 


agencies selected and to the problem as a whole, 


Mr. Stoddard says: 


The argument that more volume of business 
should govern the selection is fallacious be- 
cause volume should be its own reward. The 
argument that certain producers do so much of 
the work that the companies are saved much 
expense may be true in certain casualty lines 
but its importance has been somewhat exag- 
gerated in most of the fidelity and surety lines. 
Undoubtedly many producers have succeeded 
in building up first-class facilities for aiding 
the assured but I believe the companies largely 
duplicate the work. 

I have heard the statement made that other 
cities of the United States have applied to the 
fidelity and surety companies in order that city 
agents may be appointed in other localities. I 
earnestly urge that this be not done. There is 
a peculiar situation in New York city which 
does not exist elsewhere. The necessity for 
appointing city agents in New York city is 
temporary and should not be extended. I, 
therefore, earnestly urge upon the companies 
that no city agents be appointed elsewhere. 

The conclusion reached by me is not only 
logical, but it is also necessary. There are many 
more applicants who have amply demonstrated 
me, possess in their personnel, fidelity and surety 
business in a most competent way than the 
number of designations to which I am limited. 
In fact many of the applicants not selected by 
me, possess in their personnel fidelity and surety 
experts, who are equally as good as those 
possessed by the applicants selected by me, but 
I have eliminated them for the reason that they 
do not qualify in my opinion as specialists. 
Several of the persons who have appeared be- 
fore me have given me the impression that 
they were fearful of the consequences to them- 


. selves if the organization by which they are em- 


ployed should not be appointed, fearing that this 
result would be ascribed to their own lack of 
qualifications. They should not have this fear 
for reasons stated. The cause of the non-selec- 
tion of their organizations is not because these 
individuals are not experts of the best type, 
but is because the organizations by which they 
are employed do not specialize as that word 
should be interpreted. 


National Bureau’s Annual Meeting 

The National Bureau of Casyalty and Surety 
Underwriters held its annual meeting in New 
York city last week and re-elected Associate 
General Manager Albert W. Whitney and 
Secretary-Treasurer H. P. Stellwagen. 

Recent rate changes were discussed, includ- 
ing the revision of burglary rates, and new 
rates were announced for manufacturers’ and 
contractors’ public liability coverage, these be- 
ing put on a territorial basis for the first time. 

The Great American Indemnity Company, 
New York, and the Constitution Indemnity 
Company, Philadelphia, are the two new com- 
panies which were admitted to membership 
during 1926. The executive committee which 
will serve for the coming year is composed of 
the Fidelity and Deposit, Globe Indemnity, 
Great American Indemnity, Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity, Independence Indemnity, Mary- 
land Casualty, Metropolitan Casualty, New Am- 
sterdam Casualty, Royal Indemnity and the 
Travelers. 
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GENERAL REINSURANCE 


President E. H. Boles Sends Favor- 
able Message to Stockholders 
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SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN CAPITAL 








Large Gains Noted in Reserve and Surplus 
Accounts—Funds Well Invested — 

During the year 1926, the General Reinsur- 
ance Corporation of New York city increased 
its total admitted assets by $4,037,143.26, ac- 
cording to a recent report issued to the stock- 
holders of the company by President E. H. 
Boles. In surplus, there is noted an increase 
of $588,490.64, which has been augmented, this 
year, by the receipt of final instalments on the 
new stock subscriptions, the company having 
issued 20,000 additional shares of stock (par 
value $25) which was sold at the rate of $85 
per share, $25 going to capital and $60 being 
carried to surplus account. At the present 
time, therefore, the concern has a capital of 
$1,500,000 fully paid in, which represents an 
increase of 50 per cent in that item. 

Last year the company enjoyed an apprecia- 
tion in value of investments amounting to $96,- 
603.43, the income from investments totaling 
$310,395.49. At the same time, profit from sale 
of investments aggregated $23,227.64 and divi- 
dends paid stockholders amounted to $49,993.75. 
The investments are of the highest caliber and 
the list of securities, as shown by the report, 
should prove a source of satisfaction to treaty- 
holders and stockholders. 

“During 1926 a loss was disclosed on the 
old business,” states the report, “and our re- 
serves were very considerably strengthened; 
and a careful review establishes our confidence 
that the reserves are adequate for the future, 
and that this business will be liquidated with- 
out any impairment of our surplus account. 
Therefore, in computing our actual underwrit- 
ing results for 1926, we have not taken into 
account the liquidation of the old business.” 

“At the end of the year, in the interest of 
an entirely conservative statement we wrote off 
our salvage account, except for amounts defi- 
nitely in course of collection. The net amount 
of salvage written off was? $77,643.25.” 

In harmony with its progressive and con- 
servative policy, it is understood from reliable 
sources that the General Reinsurance is con- 
ducting a careful and analytical investigation 
into the coal mine business. Should this busi- 
ness fail to live up to high standards, the com- 
pany will withdraw from this field. 


Annual Meeting Held 
(Concluded from page 3) 
be of material assistance to all the casualty 
companies and would rapidly amass co-related 
information as to moral and physical hazards 
which would materially benefit underwriters. 
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THE 
ALEXANDER LIFE INSURANCE COURSE 


A Series of Five Books Covering the Fundamentals, 
Principles and Practice of 


THE LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS 


By WILLtAM ALEXANDER 
One of the world’s ablest insurance writers 


What Life Insurance Is and What It 


NG idl cadnticate Aca B ee ss «vox Price, $1.50 
How to Sell Insurance.............. ‘¢ $2.00 
Income Insurance for Family Protec- 

ee 6 al ca hinds Pence aici «a > ° = ‘* $1.50 
Art of Insurance Salesmanship...... ‘‘ $2.00 
One Hundred Ways of Canvassing... ‘‘ $3.50 


Complete Course, § Books, $10.00 





Other Books by Mr. Alexander 


The Successful Agent (Just Published)...... Price, $2.50 
Life Insurance Simply Explained (New)..... Price, $1.00 


A few hours’ course in the elements of the business. 


Life Insurance Fables for the Man in the 
Nea ee Oka we baa sees Price, 50 Cents 


Insurance Fables For Life Underwriters. .....Price, $1.00 





The Nine Books Listed Above 


At their individual prices would cost $15.50 
Special Price, all 9 Books, $13.00 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO Publishers NEW YORK 














We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. It will pay anyone interested to in 
vestigate. All communications confidential. 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street New York. 






















CONSIDER THIS CONTRACT 


You can read in it satisfaction for your policyholders, 
and for yourself the assurance of a contented clientele. 
Look over and compare these terms: 


Any natural death.................. $5,000 
Any accidental death............... 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths...........15,000 
Accident benefits........... $50 per WLEK 


(Non-cancellable) 


Also Disability Income, Waiver 
of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


Because your prospect quickly sees its advantages, we have 
named this broad United Life contract “‘A Policy You Can 
Sell.” In assuring your clientele’s future, it also assures yours. 


There may be an opportunity in your community. If so, our 
Vice President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. 
Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
— INQUIRE! 


New Hampshire 




















In Indiana 


we have some exceedingly good terri- 
tory open for General Agents who de- 
sire to build for themselves a perma- 
nent and profitable business. 


Sales Books That Sell 


as well as charts outlining the follow- 
ing policies are some of the reasons 
for the success of our field men. 
1. Non-Medical 
2. Salary Savings 
3. Monthly Premiums 8. Sub-Standard 


4. Juvenile Policies 9. Female Insurance 
5. Payor Insurance’ 10. Health - Accident 


“Grow With Us’’ 


We also have some available territory open 
in Illinois, lowa, Missouri, Michigan, and Ohio 













6. Participating 
7. Non-Participating 







Abraham Lincoln Life Insurance Company 
(formerly Mutual Life of Illinois) 
Springfield, Illinois 
H. B. Hill, President F. M. Feffer, Agency Director 
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CASUALTY ACTUARIES 
MEET 





President S. B. Perkins Outlines 


Problems of Society 





VALUABLE PAPERS PRESENTED 





Guaranteed Mortgages and Bonds and 
Automobile Financing Discussed at 
Boston Session 
[By a Staff Correspondent] 

A successful experiment was made by the 
Casualty Actuarial Society in holding one of 
its main meetings outside of New York city. 
This occurred when the semi-annual meeting 
was held in Boston on May 13 at the Hotel 
Statler. That the idea was favorably received 
was indicated by a large attendance. The meet- 
ing was opened by the president of this so- 
ciety, S. B. Perkins, assistant secretary of the 
Travelers Insurance Company. Mr. Perkins 
outlined the history of the organization and 
dwelt upon its object. He called upon the 
members for introspective consideration as to 
whether or not the society was fulfilling its 
mission at the present time as well as it had 
in the past. He advanced the plea that the 
society should become more active in its work 
and more practical in its endeavor to widen its 
service to the individual casualty company. He 
suggested as a basis of broadening its activities, 
the establishment of sectional bodies to follow 
the work of the main body and the appoint- 
ment of a committee to study other ways and 

means. 

The report of the executive council, which 
had met earlier in the morning, was read by 
the secretary, Richard Fondiller. In it were 
contained the recommendation for admission 
as associates, without examination, of Charles 
V. R. Marsh, comptroller and assistant treas- 
urer, Fidelity and Deposit Company, Baltimore, 
Md., and John W. Piper, statistician, Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company, Hartford, 
Conn.; also for similar admission as a Fellow, 
A. Duncan Reid, president, Globe Indemnity 
Company of Newark. These recommendations 
were followed by the society. The offer to 
have the University of Pennsylvania library 
opened to the society was accepted. The report 
of the librarian, Wm. S. Breiby, recommending 
an extension of the use of the library, was ac- 
cepted. The report of the educational commit- 
tee, of which Louis H. Kopf, assistant statis- 
tician of the Metropolitan Life, is chairman, 
included the announcement that the following 
new books would be published under the aus- 
pices of the society: Casualty Insurance Ac- 
counting, by Charles J. Haugh, Jr., actuary, 
the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters ; Casualty Insurance Law, by Wil- 
liam Brown Smith, vice-president and general 
counsel, Travelers of Hartford; Personal Ac- 
cident Insurance, by Lamont; Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Ratemaking, by Emma C. Maycrink 
of the New York Insurance Department, and 
Payroll Auditing, by an undecided author. 

The session was concluded with the presen- 
tation of several papers, first of which was that 


on Excess Insurance—Compensation, by Paul 
Dorweiler of the AZtna Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford. He said in part: 

“Should the employer be in a position to 
furnish in part his own service and should he 
be able to withstand the shocks of the more 
stable losses directly, and desire to protect him- 
self against the wide fluctuations only, he may 
take some form of partial coverage insurance. 
Two of these forms which have been brought 
before rating organizations more recently, are 
coverage for losses in excess of a fixed amount 
per accident and coverage for losses in excess 
of a fixed percentage of the risk premium, or a 
fixed loss ratio. Discussing the former cover- 
age, or Excess Insurance—per Accident, the 
author analyzed the methods used by the Na- 
tional Bureau in 1920, and the National Coun- 
cil, the New York Rating and Inspection 
Bureau, and the Wisconsin Rating and Inspec- 
tion Bureau in 1926. Under the latter cover- 
age, or Excess Insurance—per loss ratio, the 
author traced in detail the important function 
assumed by the size of the risk in determining 
the pure premium relations. The author’s con- 
clusions were derived from a study of the re- 
sults indicated by a compilation of 11,000 New 
York compensation risks for policy year 1924.” 

The second paper was Health Insurance Haz- 
ards reflected in Occupational Health Loss 
Ratios, by Armand Sommer, manager, accident 
and health department, Chicago branch office, 
Standard Accident Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

W. J. Constable, secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Automobile Rating and Accident Preven- 
tion Bureau of Boston, Mass., in his paper 
“Compulsory Automobile Insurance” outlined 
the manner in which the companies of Massa- 
chusetts meet their problem in connection with 
the compulsory automobile law of that State. 
At the request of Commissioner of Insurance, 
a bureau was organized by the companies, to 
carry out the provisions of the law. Interpreta- 
tion of the law called for a complete new pol- 
icy form and a new endorsement form. This 
was followed by the complete revision of auto- 
mobile manual with entirely new rates. The 
new rates, of course, were obtained by modify- 
ing the experience on voluntarily insured cars. 
The paper reviews the requirements under the 
compulsory law and the work already accom- 
plished to meet these requirements together with 
the preparations which are being made for the 
future. 

The concluding paragraphs of the paper are 
as follows: 

“Compulsory Automobile Insurance is in its 
first stages. Problems are springing up every 
day. No one can foretell the end. Laws simi- 
lar to the Massachusetts law were introduced 
in the legislatures of many States during the 
past session and in most cases were defeated 
with the avowed intention of watching Massa- 
chusetts. It is too early to quote figures or draw 
conclusions from the experience under the law 
in Massachusetts. But this much can be said— 
all interested parties in Massachusetts are work- 
ing together to make the law work. The in- 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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POCKET REGISTER OUT 


Accident and Health Publication Is 
Two Weeks Ahead of Last Year 








GIVES DATA FOR FIVE YEARS 





All Classes of Companies Doing Health and 
Accident Business Accurately 
Analyzed in Convenient Form 

The Pocket Register of Accident Insurance 
which The Spectator Company has been pub- 
lishing for thirty-seven years is now available 
two weeks in advance of its publication date 
for any other year despite the fact that the 
present volume contains more material than 
ever before. The Pocket Register of Accident 
Insurance for 1927 is an extremely useful ref- 
erence work, in convenient pocket size, which 
shows the statistics of American stock and 
mutual accident and health insurance companies 
and associations, embracing data relating to the 
business of personal accident and health insur- 
ance for each of the five years, ending Janu- 
ary 1, 1927. 

This fine little book is well arranged and 
although a great deal of valuable information 
has been condensed for presentation in its pages, 
it is a simple matter for the reader to locate 
exactly the item desired. The companies are 
arranged in groups according to their classes. 
The tables show the essential items of financial 
condition, income and disbursements and the 
location of the company together with its prin- 
cipal officer. 

For the stock accident companies there are 
given the personal accident ‘premiums; health 
premiums, total premium receipts; total income; 
personal accident claims paid; health claims 
paid; total payments to policyholders; expenses 
of management, including taxes, total expendi- 
tures; total admitted asests; total liabilities, ex- 
cept capital; and surplus to policyholders. 

In the second section devoted to mutual ac- 
cident and sick benefit associations, the items 
include premiums or assessments; other pay- 
ments to members; paid to agents and medical 
examiners; expenses of management, etc. 

Other features noted in this publication are: 
table showing companies transacting non-can- 
cellable accident and health, with their pre- 
miums written, losses paid, and ratio of losses 
paid to premiums written; a list of State in- 
surance officials, a calendar, as well as explan- 
atory notes. 

A new feature of the 1927 edition is a sup- 
plementary list of the smaller stock companies 
showing assets, surplus, premiums received and 
losses paid. 

In all, the Pocket Register of Accident In- 
surance embraces fifty-six pages and cover and 
exhibits the statistics of companies and asso- 
ciations transacting accident and health insur- 
ance. The book is unique in that it is the only 
publication in the field solely devoted to a pres- 
entation of the financial standings of accident 
and health companies and associations. In manila 
binding, the Pocket Register sells at seventy- 
five cents per copy; a special edition, in flex- 
ible pocket book, sells for $1.25. 
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RECEIVER PAYING DIVIDENDS 
Sitting on Approyed Claims of Defunct 
Interstate Casualty 


St. Louis, Mo., May 16.—Charles G. Reveile, 
receiver for the Interstate Casualty Company, 
Birmingham, which failed on October 3, 1925, 
with liabilities of upwards of $500,000, is send- 
ing out checks for the first 15 per cent dividend 
on the approved claims of the company total- 
ing $295,000. 

These claims have been approved by the 
United States Court on recommendation of 
Receiver Revelle, but in addition there are pend- 
ing against the company many other claims 
which are in dispute and contingent. Some of 
these are pending in court and it is impossible 
at this time to estimate the final amount the 
company will be held liable for. These con- 
tingent claims are said to aggregate approxi- 
mately $800,000, but Receiver Revelle has ex- 
pressed the belief they will eventually be re- 
duced to not more than $200,000. He bases this 
on an investigation into each claim presented, 
and he has withheld a sum sufficient to pay a 
15 per cent dividend on this anticipated addi- 
tional liability of $200,000. 

The company’s capital of $500,000 was com- 
pletely wiped out by the crash, and it is now 
believed that the total impairment will approxi- 
mate $875,000, including the $500,000 capital. 

It is probable that Receiver Revelle will be 
able to pay an additional dividend of upwards 
of 10 per cent when the Interstate Company 
receives its share of the assets of the Ameri- 
can General Indemnity Corporation which it 
controlled. This company is in charge of re- 
ceivers appointed by the St. Louis Circuit 
Court. 


Howard L. Peck Dead 
Howard L. Peck, chief claim adjuster of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company, 
died suddenly of heart disease last week. Mr. 
Peck was taken ill on his way to business. 





12 Washington Place, 


EXCESS 


INSURANCE 
OF AMERICA 


JAMES GIBBS, President 
CASUALTY AND SURETY 
REINSURANCE 
AND EXCESS COVERS 


HEAD OFFICE 


Telephone, Mulberry 5585 


New Comptroller for Standard Accident 


The appointment of Robert S. Hull as comp- 
troller of the Standard Accident Insurance 
Company has been announced. 

The new Standard executive began his career 
with the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn., a connection 
which he held from 1900 until 1909. 

For two years following this, he was engaged 
in insurance work with the Pacific Power and 
Light Company of Portland, Ore. In 1911 he 
was given charge of the engineering account- 
ing department of the same company. 

In 1916 Mr. Hull passed the State examina- 
tions for certified public accountant and for 
the following year, did public accounting work 
with the Barrow, Wade, Guthrie Company of 
New York. 

The years 1917-1918 was spent with the 
Scoville, Willington & Co., C.P.A.’s of Spring- 
field, Mass. 

In 1918 Mr. Hull transferred his activities 
to the Travelers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, where he was connected with the audit, 
accounting, casualty, actuarial and economist 
departments. While there, he was instrumental 
in devising a system of expense allocation now 
in use by that company. He remained with the 
Hartford company until his present appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. Hull is an associate of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society and an associate of the 
American Institute of Accountants. 


Continental Casualty Increases Disability 
Rates 

Curcaco, Itt., May 16.—An increase of ap- 
proximately 10 per cent in disability rates for 
health insurance has been found necessary by 
the Continental Casualty Company of Chi- 
cago. The increase is to be effective July 29 
and all business written until then will be at 
the present rate. 
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Newark, N. J. 


LIST IS COMPLETED 


Francis R. Stoddard Names New York City 
Surety Agents 


Francis R. Stoddard, former Superintendent 
of Insurance for New York, and now arbj- 
trator under the fidelity and surety acquisition 
cost rules has given out the following state. 
ment with regard to New York city surety 
agents to whom surety companies can allow 3} 
per cent commission under the regulations: 


In my opinion those applicants who are in 
the first-class previously mentioned are the only 
ones who comply with the qualifications. The 
applicants appearing before me who are in this 
class and who should receive appointments 25 
city agents are: 


Henry J. Sage Company, 120 Broadway. 
Ream, Wrightson & Co., Inc., 67 Wall street. 
Leo Salomon, 505 Fifth avenue. 
H. T. E. Beardsley, Inc., 165 Broadway. 
Elmer S. Hyde, Inc., 135 Broadway. 
J. L. Nolan Agency, 123 William street. 
H. W. Schaefer Company, 25 Broadway. 
George Upshur Pope, 51 Maiden lane. 
Harry G. Jones, 110 William street. 
Mackey & Powell, 55 Liberty street. 
Charles F. Murphy, Jr., 80 Maiden lane. 
Leroy Myers Agency, Inc., 115 Broadway. 
M. F. McDonald, Inc., 381 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn. 
Clausen, Bayley & Kearney, 277 Broadway. 
James F. Murphy, 132 Nassau street. 
Keeler, Inc., Grand Central Terminal. 


The order in which the names appear is that 
in which the applications were filed with me. 
No appointments, however, shall be made until 
any contract or contracts held by each pro- 
posed appointee shall have been terminated and 
until the requisite pledges have been filed by 
such proposed appointee. 





SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 





Statement as of 
December 31, 1926 


(Condensed from Statement of 
U. S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets....... $8,257,284 
SS eae 1,500,000 
ee ee 500,533 


Fourteen YearsofSteadyGrowth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents. 


We Solicit and Write: 
Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary andAutomobile Insurance 
Credit Insurance 





Let the Southern Serve You 
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City Transactions of Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Stock Companies in Auto Property Damage, 
ce Burglary and Theft, Plate Glass and Surety 
arbi SURETY PLATE GLAss Burciary & THEFT Auto PRoFrERTY DAMAGE 
TD1- NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY : 
ition Premiums Losses* Premiums Losses* Premiums Losses* Premiums Losses* 
tate- American Stock Companies 
: Aetna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............0.0000: 3,701,497 506,004 796,296 261,832 * 1,809,122 657,554 4,009,296 1,769,797 
irety eer CAT: SUNN TRMITAMNO 5. 50. ozs oRiauledawnic de'eenes 9 4 Sleaeecee meRGGE: —cecesscs? cgaddusar  VeSmmemaas +7. aeneegeern Olesen veathterd 
vy 3 aAPCR CRO CM ME oo os go ai cacid hen Raion eee tue pts 4 bale eal): le Meapeeie 103,358 32,877 23,956 4,446 266,826 98,702 
American Employers, EMER C'S i's eokibGie Cae k OM ee ewes 273,094 41,661 46,853 13,394 106,128 55,177 149,486 73,643 
4 American Fidelity, Montpelier. ..........2ccesceeseeees 16 1,693 1,392 eee. Geedwase- (erate 45,457 16,759 
z American Gigsarity, Connie. 6 so ok cacekis cocivccces 47,280 31,765 2,258  enceeta  -“Seaaaeen 51,319 16,655 
e it American Indemnity, Galveston..........cececesscecees 94,747 GE —wascéncs§ >. weagaale -\, ecieead! hin eeeeen 32,221 13,656 
only CEL CNN 1 CN nn a's ood dead alt ee ceceed.c) ,008C6Rae hE REEET . esobpobee -. aeedideee) sagepames —s -.cuammeinan 38,177 12,558 
T Asmetican Surety, New YORE. 2. «ocd env cSvacee cd's seeee 3,892,395 GPM: 9 ccewadce | Sean 929,950 SOR FEO! (3 kde “Reda es 
tc MERA, Mel MMOS UseciuiccaeeGds  cascsces adguane:)  eadeecse-o-ltpuggeetigocOanenemh avs hia 15,797 6,737 
this 
5 4s is CE RR dS Ls ake c ea heehee” (lew tediew, —) lepalehettert © aaade pelos >. agteatel eri bo adceGewe te si earns 75,409 13,882 
PSG GET, TAGE co oo nos 0 6.0 ai etince ws veeeeeee 17,848 EGR. «= nctceese| 8§=—— sh acdditewen” — hadasase”  “Gepecaade = “taumeewe lee anmeee 
GURCSE: PIES, DIOMORE, Coe oases wetheneieweRe 8 8 = © seneecs, twitewine 7,716 SHR = ceweteed VU Wee anaes 47,523 4,107 
Canital City Suvety. New Vor cs. < vis osc dsc vccecesios 137,122 IGS lkkccncca 0 a Ra LR a le eeemae, Uc ean cian aL) oe aeeed Te 
y. Central Surety and Ins. Corp., Kansas City.............. Cee)! wealte seas 175,247 9,583 15,239 81 90,714 7,659 
reet, antral WGN CpOIRIES BIPENENE, 65 oS 4 cs dhiinwdesesaces . Cevegmas, saved 86,310 96Ge  ektenen nee ews 231,133 * 98,247 
Century Tncemmity, Tiettlotd. . 6525006 cs ccc ccccctceses Sie. -. caters. . Sesnihaee- . reaaeeun [> Bey re eee 12,871 1,149 
Columbia Casualty; Mew YOGR, .... 6. sec saeida dete ce vce's 258,500 37,324 164,034 56,713 240,270 90,096 623,648 299,529 
Commercial Casualty, Newark. .........scccccecccccscs 417,328 50,347 483,543 167,895 312,151 110,719 1,088,645 431,189 
Comiumonmeelt Cemsity, TUMMCININE. cic ccccccecccds 8=©60 teeeeree seececute 13,406 Eee” eicectee  Seuueaes 360,551 177,727 
; Ramnections pimte Cane, TORIMGUO oo. dec cise cc cistneeee .  eueceeca  seeecman 32,040 IBGAS »:... cacesece. ~ pedaasamal Up teeneetes a aeebesees 
y. Constitution Indemnity, Philadelphia................+-. EN Woke ee 2,410 47 Seen wedattas 4,080 220 
Continental Casualty, Chicago........csceceeececeeeees 547,400 80,456 252;565 94,941 346,475 107,652 765,071 310,335 
Detroit Fidelity and Surety, Detroit.............seeeee0. 1,296,434 SEROMA. dvascacs Sbesceeer | <occnces 4 Sadestes. se emeneanie | ae ee 
\ eagle Tacerniny, DIR W SOP. os oc vc cccceceacesessceesine 309,438 65,140 141,754 49,619 165,430 81,522 284,861 124,818 
PDIGVERN GMMIDIEY, EIGUEGE 22.2.6 osce cons hcieddeesdaedee! |< 'stisedcise 3,020 58 ME estawacer - stommees 40,988 19,160 
Employers Indemnity, Kansas City.........ceseeesseees 163,696 288,298 187,162 94,166 137,206 79,477 408,367 111,829 
. PHUICUING CRUEES, INOW VOR. oo 5c ccc sbes avec sceseg eens 849,217 SIA - seuscess «= “decedeve > \ avocmsee *} dhddedeu "Suhaeummecanere | race 
vay. eke Caumeee Fue Angolan, 3. 6, cb cahauivicw's nedasee Th Sedpecter— - ph eeadNll 5 sbeecans 1 Dreeecdeamds letwbamees 1a me enan 42,131 5,060 
"eet, Kureka Casualty, Philadelphia... .....ccccccsscccccccce 120,776 2,266 4,320 1,002 17,261 2,717 37,942 14,788 
Federal Surety, Davenport... .....4.s00cccccscsesesence 378,068 225,058 52,473 13,609 72,121 19,387 124,517 32,488 
y. Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore............eeseeeeeeees 6,456,271 TE” © Reeadeane: ~ o 1eleitcas 1,473,108 GURGee. .  ésecetcia..~ ° cea 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York... ........cccceecceees 1,662,231 603,344 921,288 286,946 1,481,938 590,960 2,101,918 1,079,985 
Fidelity Union Casualty, Dallas...........sceeecesseees 18,844 192 83,254 27,752 5,727 739 133,164 61,520 
General Casualty Co. of America, Seattle............+.4. 12,713 ° 5,246 11,963 See cvsusmen- eamtewemes 151,131 52,213 
General Casualty and Surety, Detroit..............ee08- 131,543 70,550 117,320 36,272 Bene. ecaperae 119,862 46,705 
that AOU EERIE TOUMREEN S232. oc ccc vcawaceeeecdceses wv geaniewe oe peti B 285,999 132,732 50,589 29,504 474,417 293,288 
me. Globe Indemnity, Newark.......... 2,048,537 724,528 607,312 215,957 1,364,606 392,639 1,747,266 731,140 
ti Great American Casualty, Chicago ook erences | aerate 27,067 4,912 22,780 See.  eeehenes pened 
nts Great American Indemnity, New York..............008+ Tee oe 4 21,259 1,025 32,430 163 41,953 1,132 
ro- 
and Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford............. 2,487,173 402,800 605,324 180,118 1,604,285 596,782 2,306,401 912,046 
b Hawkeye Caswalty, Des Moines........ eche  Pevesewse .. e¢beecte | .-isesaceee. -. Kleene.) Geemammn 0 nian ,582 14,799 
y Home Accident, wages Mceteereey ees =3 52,835 78 9,796 2,705 9,239 4,059 211,009 90,485 
Hudson Casualty, Jersey City.............- ae Jinacewe Sa ogee 15,546 See | ws.ddeeee OM" la 77,824 36,866 
Illinois Motor Casualty, Springfield, Ill....... ee Civescss  etheagec.: > <eeeedege. | eweeeare 34,911 17,318 43,132 13,276 
rey Indemnity Co. of America, St. Louis.............- SE OSE er “eee eeeeme wedneegalaes > oeecdemaacen ce) een 272,215 114,648 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A., Philadelphia............... 878,788 157,161 302,199 112,059 593,968 227,192 1,228,244 532,580 
} Independent Bonding and Casualty, Newark............. G46 _accweutm scvecser -  ‘dvandane “veuseree © |) Sueeeten st) Guan |e ce 
Independence Indemnity, Philadelphia............+++++- 856,111 315,461 146,688 51,662 434,869 173,068 595,115 231,693 
Inland Bonding, South Bend.............eeeeeseceeeees CE, —héisnsees <evceveo  ° ebdeeeee  (Sviéveaeh | -) emeween kisi: aeueehes Ce ceecine 
International Fidelity, Jersey City.......-..cceeceseeece BO WO ihe Sedwcens: _  Senbseee Ceecdésad > lemawewae ) [ol eeeeeiee > > wees 
International Indemnity, Los Afigeles.........cccccccces cosveses coeceses 120,583 pS eet eee 452,313 158,621 
Kansas Bankers Surety, Topeka............seeeeeeeeeee 45,132 O7GR ss hkcawecn | ceatetbe , . ¢s<sanee) .. cageneent 2... sieutenete. .) eeeneeae 
Liberty Surety Bond, Seenton SI ery 129,044 GORE cccedass © “Scxkbaae «eeseees GC etgaeede eee oxckaaes 
Liogds Plate Glass, New York ...........cccccccccccccce ceecescs ceeveces 998,121 SENE hc cadedad’ \-~ eee ell’ Bee ee ae? teeeeeeae 
: Loridon and Lancashire Indemnity, Hartford............ 247,273 41,705 123,169 39,864 147,149 39,605 422,297 174,452 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore..........sesscececeeceee 3,459,632 891,444 704,769 221,380 1,686,521 521,888 2,036,859 997,668 
Massachusetts Bonding and Ins., Boston. ...........+++- 891,072 179,847 423,826 138,334 495,514 209,968 619,412 247,503 
Panssacheaetss Pinte Came, TOStGihs .. closest neccccecacee |  e8ecsece  c0vsacar 99,111 SHOU cececiue “Seeeeeas | “Geaeeea -- Chdemeena 
Mercer Casualty, Celitin, ONIO. «0. cas cccccccncesencncs mal” ln eee Caccinces |  <oaleedee | 4)  dequieae i. peedanege 610 ieuamees 4,061 136 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York............seeeeeeeee 1,977,079 450,301 986,489 356,329 478,954 121,235 622,733 235,923 
Michigan Surety, Lansing. ........cccccccccccccccccees 144,667 Gee. ilkedccece |§=—awaeada | “sedecnde . ) seeeaneta-, — aeeE — anes 
National Automobile, Los Angeles..........seseeeeeeees PE ilagcudeue - -- snectwad. | “<admadea  \ aaateee seems 19,991 3,573 
National Surety, New Vork...........scccccccccccccces 6,046,084 eee: = <eveshaen.\). |) wuawaman 1,741,077 GU, cwasemdae tts seceaee 
National Union Indemmity, Pittaburgh.........-.cccccce ceccccce § secccece 10,912 SOG dveccace § “Cownens 258,857 40,455 
TIGCRORG DIE HOMEOMO oi Siivacccceccsstesadeee Bieedtoce oO Lecitvlsce® | evccscue  eeededee "|| Ceducece > “lagegawen 48,696 11,965 
Nevada Surety and Bonding, Reno............+eeeeeeee WE Netcast sacasacn  Cgpwenadind?|- sacenee oc 60 needa »! OWaebeada éénubibes 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore...........-+++0++ ‘ 1,439,998 428,276 492,936 160,395 724,622 241,948 978,888 460,989 
) New Century Casualty, Chicago..........-ccccccccccce — sascvecs eS ere 182,928 DG. ccevccda | Saeatbeu- Sl egmeeiibes: + lacmeeel 
: New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark............ 236,229 46,348 622,047 215,528 468,316 165,615 291,001 110,271 
] 
New York Casualty, New York.........s-seseseeseeees 57,367 2,044 1,227,583 407,390 56,793 12,921 154,384 59,793 
New York Indemnity, New York...........eceeeeeeeees 420,126 56,691 222,324 91,581 196,621 129,656 555,338 325,103 
| Northwestern Casualty and Surety, Milwaukee.......... 74,114 82,800 21,865 2,945 56,328 1,863 72,672 45,039 
Norwich Union Indemnity, New York...........ccceces ceccecss eeeveses 159,203 45,741 172,750 43,295 438,609 156,449 
Ohio Castighty, Elamltom.... 05. .csccctccscescccccscccece 105,792 889 95,059 31,290 13,862 1,569 . 
Oregon Atto., Portland, OF. .0..ccscccecccccccccccecces MEE Si tuatededd | <éacpasa , eeRaREGL: . Cdweeceee: > cammeyens 34,768 10,346 
Oregoa Surety and Casualty, Portland, Ore............+. 4,562 23,693 4,878 WO. -esetivawe =“ “ouveaben 42,145 19,903 
Pacific Employers, Los Angeles...........ssccccecceeees AER menace §  <éeeneede dees 58,015 eee. eeceuade tevébane 
Pacific Indemnity, Los Angeles............sseeeseeeeeee 207,034 231 26,662 877 19,145 84,861 6,010 
Pennsylvania Indemnity Corp., Philadelphia............. vekethediant “Sabesets © Svensewe.  Seenne ee ee ee “ve 489,251 178,078 
Phoenix Indemmity, New Votk....cccesccccsccccccccces  covseses cecceccee 97,302 30,171 132,037 34,881 330,679 143,564 
Erelerred ‘Accident, NSO Re er eer ere * 212,156 MA ceccccce §=©=—»-_ sw a 356,776 135,202 ma fo 255,051 
Cliance CORUAItY, TIGGER Conic csc ccc cccccadocctesvce § 8 setcecse Titcheeh-: easesaze >|) CauMiben > 5 Gommedtano oleae :. an rn 
Republic Gosutias PMS 6 Sink SoGavesiceacneceeas 48,007 87,541 115,811 53,433 80,347 33,537 294,486 220,249 
Royal Indemnity, New York............e0-0085 ciara. a 1,364,780 379,585 398,137 133,669 970,234 426,066 1,315,902 541,394 
Cniust Ped Pees Ce NES wa cddsiaice wes Ceceepceees. °  egdecees  cessecne 7,186 Tr. 1 wadeneden. si ohedeiedd 4 474 
Security Union Ins., Houston @....cccccscscccccccccese ae stepueeen 96 cachet cleeceee” = enw ietaes 3,794 136 
Southern Casualty, Alexandria, La......ccccccccccccces sesceces § cecccees § cecccccs §§ ceecccce § cosccses ééé§ ‘Se ecsinee 47,971 22,490 
Southern Surety, Des Moines..... i 3,534,475 1,057,293 121,226 35,621 77,445 35,547 246,425 107,128 
Standard Accident, Detroit......... Sir tene Dena dihc'e cn 1,529,214 242,451 273,171 90,924 406,730 121,688 1,242,973 531,472 
Sun Indemnity, New York............ ins pak wedee Meads 184,008 41,899 65,343 19,687 104,954 28,200 252,399 114,160 
Travelers Indemnity, SEG, vacciehcabocstisee®  seaKes on Seduced 908,712 271,085 2,446,571 786,629 6,067,164 2,408,785 
Underwriters Casualty, Milwaukee. een rrr ae en te ee ee eee weedeen veawnede.. paonsaaes 1,303 ohans «6 
Union Automobile, Los Angeles. ..... eT aes ee ERR ey ee ad‘! -maanialiiienina , =)9 emma 483,463 190,804 
Union Indemnity, New Orleans.......... 3 1,495,362 464,861 380,220 143,970 918,521 329,581 694,884 280,115 
| United States Casualty, New York.........cccceccccces  « seecescs «sso eveens 263,315 106,489 265,949 110,212 809,207 323,689 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.. ae 6,312,059 1,241,191 790,233 266,535 1,794,862 639,021 2,434,713 1,158,742 
United States Guarantee, New York...........00-eeeee: 283,559 EEL -eccsuese”  aeee eae 186,689 132,539 137,119 14,239 
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Ask Me For The Facts 


Questions 


1—What is the leading industry in the United States today? 
2—Who built the first gasoline propelled vehicle in America? 
3—Who sold the first American automobile? 
4—What is the World’s automobile registration today? 
5—What is the tota! registration of automobiles in the United Staces 
for 1926 within 1,000,000? 
6—What is the estimated output for United States for 1927? 
7—What percentage of homes own cars? 
8—Are there more telephones than pleasure automobiles in the 
country? , 
9—How many cars per capita are there in the United States? 
10—What is the total number of buses in the United States? 
11—What is the nation’s annual motor transport bill? 
12—What percentage of automobiles are purchased on the install- 
ment plan? 
13—What is the average life of an automobile, within six months? 
14—What percentage of automobiles are insured? (a) against fire 
(b) against theft (c) against property damage (d) against collision, 
15—When was the first policy insuring an auto issued? 
16—Name the number of automobile thefts in the United States 
during 1926, 
17—Why is it preferable to insure your automobile in a stock company? 
18—If 4,000,000 new cars are sold this year and 64% are financed 
and 2,000,000 used cars are sold, 75% of which are financed, 
who insures the remainder? 











Answers 


1—The automobile industry comes first. 

2—To Charles E. Duryea and Elwood Haynes goes the credit for 
building the first gasoline vehicle to successfully operate. The 
exact date upon which these pioneers first ran their cars is not 
recorded, but it was some time in 1892. 

3—Alexander Winton on April 1, 1898. 

4—Close to 30,000,000. 

5—(a) Pleasure, approximately 19,500,000. (b) Commercial,2,800,000. 

6—In excess of 4,000,000. 

7—70% have automobiles. 

8—Total number of pleasure automobiles about 19,500,000. 
Total number of telephones about 17,574,272. 

9—One car for every 6.5 persons. 

10—Approximately 70,000. 

11—It is estimated that America’s annual bill for automobiles and ex- 
penses in connection therewith, including up-keep, gasoline, and 
other items, total $14,500,000,000, 

12—New pleasure cars 64%. Used cars and commercial vehicles 75%. 

13—Statistically proven to be about eight years. 

14—(a) Less than 33% are insured against fire (b) Less than 30% are 
insured against theft (c) Less than 15% for damage to property 
of others (d) Less than 2% for collision. 

15—In June 1902. 

16—130,000. 

17—Because every sound business impulse dictates that an insurance 
policy like any other contract should definitely stipulate its cost 
and provisions at the time it is drawn. Do not place your clients 
at the mercy of fate, but protect them with a stock Company— 
sell them a Star contract. 

18—This is for the Agent who is wide awake and aware of the facts to 
discover, 
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Insurance Co. 


or AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Western Dept. Southern Dept. Pacific Coast Dept. 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 


THE COMPANY WITH THE L. & L. & G. SERVICE 











L. A. HARRIS 
PRESIDENT 


All kinds of 
. Insurance on 
| Automobiles 


! | 
Capital and Surplus - $2,525,400.00 
Reserves - = = = = 6,579,938.00 
| Fotal Assets - - = 9,105,339.00 

















Writing Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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meee: 
SuRETY PLATE GLASS Burciary & THEFT Auto Property DAMAGE 
NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY 
Premiums Losses* Premiums Losses* Premiums Losses* Premiums Losses* 
American Stock Companies 
Salted Stahle Pier Clee POM, ccc eweccccccceces.  descccda. | careeumeea 61,192 SQR ccucased  Galltboedase:  *dedadean - 6 gece 
Western: Attommaress COGUGIEY, Ore HOURS. 6c ciiciecissccce | secsecce.. cvudacee. ede eeee-': | CCCaMEEEE Leonwauee?!))  MNEtOR aE 152,173 33,863 
Totals, American Stock Companies............... 57,739,267 13,122,142 15,713,219 5,202,263 25,351,679 9,091,894 41,223,033 17,461,702 
United States Branches of-Foreign Companie: 
Capand General, NeW Veeis nics isco tegpeges ncseccce  § Tisitieeees — stw¥iene. ~ seeressel U) cog@Mhbehl © | -c<¢cccea " OikgMas 79,798 134,063 
Employers Liability, Boston............ccseeeeeeeeeeee 47,665 8,789 309,205 117,943 885,019 246,771 1,955,305 805,085 
European General Reinsurance, New York...... > 548,890 Mn .  Snasweol *. daa 2,401,385 795,564 3, 30 
General Accident, Fire and Tite, Pailadensiee. . 2.665. cece | Stee eee) =©— ctwetucs 212,743 57,104 299,320 91,383 1,809,349 756,436 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal.... 78,833 BEG | cawsaeeccl) <cce. «ee ep ada” “eee (7) ace) a 
London Guarantee and Accident, New York..... . 31,885 —49,954 146,767 47,525 446,426 177,388 911,376 392,839 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, New York.............. 134,491 23,503 345,633 104,421 844,969 356,857 1,215,123 587,393 
Zurich General Accident and Liability, Chicago.......... cccccsce cvesecce 203,889 71,568 487,352 212,082 1,022,111 497,786 
Totals, U. S. Branches of Foreign Companies...... 841,764 90,390 1,218,237 398,561 5,364,471 1,880,045 6,996,434 3,073,632 
Reinsurance Companies 
apeices: AAR, NUON 0 so Licccrevcadesess 8 sodvcueus — eeesd@ee). © «cdeecle ~- acelin 26,395 3,186 2,902 5,966 
First Reinsurance Co. of Hartford, Hartford............. —948 —~=G6 GOT. cteeead "O° geawacie 36,106 Me... dexaeiend <x 2eetaewn 
General Reinstivence, NOW VorR.....ccocesscccescecsees 1,030,683 235,645 Se. Sacemees 249,164 51,588 2,495 2,178 
Totals, Reinsurance Companies. ............-0008 1,029,735 201,304 LO. weeaeceas 311,665 95,302 5,397 8,144 
Stock Companies on Cooperative Plan 
Mianulacturess Comuales, SER. <5. 5 Stas os vec eecsl) | dWecckinn ll Seadetee. - yiteccownme  Devectwde Ee -¢dacemame | eeamnene 112,042 39,614 
Wanulactusecs LAGIsUty, WON MI. kek ede deccses coecccea. wauteees 5,252 446 Gi. icv caaee >on its ans 178,182 106,327 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Ass’n Casualty, Phila....... 9 seeeeeee wee ee es sew een ee tee ence twee eres te eee eee 231,431 157,400 
Totals, Stock Companies on Cooperative Plan.....  «cceccece sso ve newe 5,252 Wa ccsavden,... aeaeaeas 521,655 303,341 
Grand Totals, (114 Companies) ...........-..ee0: 59,610,766 13,413,836 16,937,708 5,601,272 31,027,815 11,067,241 48,746,519 20,846,819 
*Does not include investigation and adjustment of claims. tIncludes adjustment expenses. a@ Formerly the Security Union Casualty Company. 
(b) Automobile business not segreg<ted. 
TRANSACTIONS OF CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCK COMPANIES IN AUTO LIABILITY, LIABILITY, 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND FIDELITY 
NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY Auto LIABILITY LIABILITY WorkEMEN’s COMPENSATION FIDELity 
Premiums Losses* Premiums Losses* Premiums Losses* Premiums Losses* 
American Stock Companies 
Aetna Casualty and Surety, Hartford..............ee00. 2,951,961 1,211,026 85,325 10,300 19,353 36,742 1,591,906 543,162 
UR SNE Naas ood p Sikcaad 55d od dclehecinteneee 7,343,128 3,058,937 5,218,671 1,943,496 12,351,123 CGR << encdancee. Oo teaaawnes 
Ci TOM: FAME 2. swe sciceccccecetacesce  ‘sesmmade | —-wesgumuce! sedoaidecs  UleeeRWGiaetmh (he memama | scare sme aca meeaS —258 
American Casualty, Reading..............cececcceeeece 561,721 174,011 33,494 6,009 101,761 MN ec acecn- 4: aan 
= PRUCTICGSY SEMUOVORS, TOWNE 6 oo 6. vc. oc. cence vev.cae seceies 425,757 137,054 133,921 31,445 406,018 161,549 97,215 15,064 
SA Smerican Fidelity, Mamtnetier ....oi. cece ccevedestéccoss 91,720 22,214 1,150 10 3 70 21,227 —2,851 
American Guaranty, Columbus...........ccccsccccceees 93,707 D. . ceessede § Sdavocaen? “setasetate Seseee 12,646 
American Indemnity, Galveston.............cececcceees 59,217 Se cdéccteaa  -. a@auubes 6,472 26,479 18,682 14,717 
" American Liability, Cincinnati. ............00.eceee eens 9,102 MEME wccvenes  seuepetd uu acceupias) Ganweelaes cae 
ManMtiCat GOTO. THAW WORE <6 oid ORS oocle k cick case cclagtede”  deacotes |  chewmwded S| sesecdcs | Geadence ED tencmacdud - t Mubedere 4,517,845 1,488,183 
Associated Industries Ins. Corp., San Francisco.......... 23,580 8,957 15,316 4,618 732,001 SOROS 0 Keccbecai. edsaew 
NE AOE NIE G55. 5's «Go 50.0 vis We sen a sduecedce 191,551 GRRE cccccase 9) adecuede 0% (saeaddnd. 4) )) Seaneeeee eee Tees ae oe 
RC CEN ME sie yciocekecivedecemsedeesese  saSeeees  . @eeceaser!  ‘Swbhuvese  saacememt® <céueueal |) .sweaueee 16,924 15 
Bankers Ind&mmity, Newark... 60.6 occccscccdcccsoseens 104,383 4,316 15,225 293 42,556 | Ree eee eer re 
Caneel CHU OIG WERE. i ci ecncdicckvececss j cdceucion  CegSecet yo sewslegen  — ‘Ssgeineeducen | Cecabeeube sur | seg eae 4,312 2,956 
Central West Casualty, Detroit 492,637 206,953 210,241 120,948 654,578 bg CE. Oe ee ay: 
Century Indemnity, Hartford.... 29,68: 1,652 17,080 20 27,304 2,661 eer ee 
Columbia Casualty, New York........ de 1,658,353 789,517 765,604 353,496 1,574,296 875,922 163,454 49,904 
Commercial Casualty, New York..........essececccccce 2,887,571 1,403,821 953,953 472,785 2,071,289 1,139,067 156,563 56,947 
Commonwealth Casualty, Philadelphia...............00. 1,093,807 515,988 2,038 GON Scacasca. |. Sea kRGne > Vedemeawel aU) tees 
Constitution Indemnity, Philadelphia 11,841 2962 — cnccvece 5,8 i Re eee Ae 
Continental Casualty, Chicago............. <a 1,876,134 811,881 578,416 184,223 1,472,441 899,562 148,511 69,700 
Detroit Fidelity and Surety, Detroit............ Vettedes”  ebeesee -. -eypeAARGetr 22 00ddences - gamelreauine). -sacedmee ul alee 103,497 26,270 
Hagle Indemnity, New WotR. oc occ. ccc rccccccccecséces 786,074 343,755 227,444 68,919 600,135 326,480 184,514 101,756 
Mtiplovers Casuaiey, MPMIMEB sn 65060600 cvcccccoseeccesos 80,440 33,591 123,683 75,361 210,015 104,661 BN Ss cc cceshis 
Employers Indemnity, Kansas City, Mo..........e+s-6> 1,360,867 278,574 268,348 130,542 446,555 204,462 2,672 559 
MAGGDIE CEMENT SER OE SA cscecccwccccscccccescs  cstentida § > duttaude  “seeecode | “Seceg@Wr) esevetan™ queauaws \ oo) Gees 
Eureka Casualty, Philadelphia............cececcecccces 203,354 89,334 13,704 6,761 188,727 107,698 5,361 —i7 
NERS SUECED, DIR COIN soo io aro. o'0. 0-050 Sie cteeere ceeseeoet 267,100 49,567 66,104 6,6 369,966 187,476 97,363 15,225 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.........cccccccsccccses  teeccece —§ seececes § cevecees Oe 4,248 4,162,798 1,566,385 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York... ........sescccccees 5,631,533 2,337,871 2,382,078 1,206,278 5,125,568 2,995,263 1,127,071 374,514 
Maelity Union: Camialty, Dallas. 2c... ccccccssiscccecce 05,181 155,814 16,9 14, 592,722 354, pk Pe emeniptni: A 
General Casualty Co. of Amer., Seattle..........scceeeee 320,098 TEE: | dscivecae  ~wnadeaberr. -vasceuue 9 ~ dadeeeee \- asageeaan | -emeenee 
General Casualty and Surety, Detroit............-s0eee+ 256,016 129,664 47,604 16,315 408,114 249,768 13,014 2,382 
SENORTAR COMMAIEN, MOINURI So coins o's cnlcvsece eons widied esse 981,310 761,858 494,578 220,788 607,116 DES! kucisace .  cebaae 
MBODG TIMCHIOIEW INOWEEE. < ooc sccsccecéceecrvccsoceces 4,937,406 1,912,275 2,469,306 775,030 6,394,204 3,447,699 933,663 311,448 
Great American Indemnity, New York..........-e++e+0+ 152,398 3,1 63,4 1,0 1,130 2, >, Poy 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford............. 6,350,330 2,521,836 2,782,633 1,137,972 7,030,821 4,438,374 1,177,336 433,896 
Hawkeye Casualty, Des Moines..........ceecceceeccees 86,1 Sia ac eceee, . nueabunn 2°. Uabhedest! ».) tedieaea |<) aeedaces .. —aweneiaee 
TEENS AGMOEE, DRRGIUEs & < 3:5 09 6ic.de pend opiveeseverse'se 489,822 225,842 615,522 189,402 546,540 188,313 OF ee ae 
Madson Commalie Jereey Citys isc cscccccccccsscdecccees 298,138 136,359 17,663 2,015 44,998 Po) aes oe ees oe 
Iinois Motor;-SprinigGeld, Ill... 0... ...cccccccccccccccs 88,8 CORR “sagencds |=! Sige ie aaaeenan (usdeaae . dngnnnee «anaes 
Indemnity Co. of America, St. Louis.............222e00: 626,610 Sea Ee awdecan «= = | wee ees THe wadeccke (A icmhdbene | | casein (-~ eosuwene 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A., Philadelphia...........++-- 3,577,502 1,272,419 1,275,899 465,717 3,939,410 2,023,679 890,185 325,812 
Independence Indemnity, Philadelphia..............2++ 2,111,693 749,833 1,092,950 368,216 2,461,321 1,207,417 250,586 44, 
Independent Bonding and Casualty, Newark............- Co: ame = SS Swenee 6°.” ewegeee*~ 5). Noes 245 doenabirn 
Indiana Ins. Co., Indianapolis...........scsececeees eins 37,333 POGEE  csccoces, © “eguaenle: USeerseee, . . peeeebeE ou aeanenn en, ha ae meenes 
Isternational Fidelity, Jersey City.....cccscccccsscccccs — ceccesrcs  § covecese §§ ceccvece céeusan ) Siekeoea © “etwannas 120,951 32,578 
International Indemnity, Los Angeles..........+++e+e+0 827,777 216,272 34,122 4,990 170,129 . ee eee sine 
Kansas Bankers Surety, Topeka...........ssseeeeeeeres Ciwedada lS MSaCeMETLE” Seavneee edeebeee Pe a no I wedede 55,886 24,622 
Liberty Surety Bond, Trenton............+0+ ede ncis 3634. . baseAaes italellis ad esilincese  -aiplbedeS Be deweue © hasan 21,554 243 
London and Tancoctive Indemnity, Hartford............. 1,200,532 462,932 207,932 102,991 403,757 32, 70,381 22,441 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore...........eccceceseseees 5,240,071 2,448, 3,718,171 1,544,724 8,364,053 5,119,023 1,594,851 525,197 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance, Boston..........- 1,694,222 770,482 492.0 214,056 441, 214,61 673,412 347 
Medical Protective, Chicago...........++0. GUReesecads”. |  abahes -iegenied 1,157,142 GORGES SS aceon a ensndans walpeaain a esileati a 
Mercer Casualty, Celina........2..0++eeeeees aokeneee os GAT. exaiases- + peovscan. > \ eheeeeeet ls -seselgae’”° gatendad  Tecakeead OO | aetteutane 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York.........- pis ecii sellin aie ose 1,758,827 485,050 1,211,585 400,594 2,495,776 1,139,098 403,142 94,047 
Michigan Surety, Lansing. ...........eeseeeees sei ein lave? lea ae Se! 2 cscedene . | Suaeeweniee cabawe ane ashe d02 19,5 305 
National Automobile, Los Angeles..........+eeeeeeesee% 36,115 WON 25 cwcscusd!: Seg Cemaeie teaete an Geadedae oo  ghasenas caswaean 
Mina ERM TCO MOONE conc oa ccc cscterccccncesecee... etreceses Scene eredee,” “leveccees, ° > wagecedan -« aveueua “ aeeaedes 8,437,642 3,235,082 
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FIRE AUTOMOBILE TORNADO 
OCEAN MARINE TOURIST EXPLOSION 
INLAND MARINE SPRINKLER LEAKAGE EARTHQUAKE 


RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION 





4 > 
Incorporated in New York State 1891 Total Assets Jan. 1,1927 . $21,398,020 
Capital $3,000,000 Liabilities ee 
HEAD OFFICE AND EASTERN DEPARTMENT: Net Gute «=. 7 155 586 
150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY Surplus to Policyholders . 10,155,586 
Western Dept. Southern Dept. Pacific Coast Dept. Marine Dept. Cuban Dept. 
F. P. Hamilton, Mgr. S. Y. Tupper, Mgr. H. R. Burke, Mgr. John E. Hoffman, Mgr. Trust Co. of Cuba 
CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK HAVANA 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 











NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY 


American Stock Companies 
National Union Indemnity, Pittsburgh 
Nebraska Indemnity, aha 
Nevada Surety and Bonding, Reno....... 
New Amsterdam comely, Baltimore....... 
New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark. 
New York Casualty, New York 
New York Indemnity, ) a. 
Norwich Union Indemnity, New York 
Northwestern Casualty and Surety, Milwaukee 
Obie Caneel, cos sn cccccchepantividosceesiose 









Orogodt Ake, Petteme, COR. 6nas hi cecccsadddessscccsess 
Oregon Surety and Casualty, ping ae Ore.. a 
Pacific Employers Ins. Co., Los An te 
Pacific Indemnity, Los Angeles Spade 3 a ee 
Pennsylvania Bituminous, Huntingdon.................. 
Pennsylvania Indemnity Corporation, Phila 
Phoenix Indemnity, New York 
Preferred Accident, New York 
Republic Casualty, Pittsburgh 
Reliance Casualty, Newark 





ee 


Taoeal Ty TIO Os oc noc ccccc cece Secccocngecs 
Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity, St. Paul 
Socusity UWsmiell: PGi; TOME Beis ik ss we cc cc ect cece ecaees 
Southern Casualty, Alexandria 
Southern Surety, Des Moines 
ge ae er ee re See 
Sun Indemnity, New York 
Texan InGemmey, GOlgetths ook cides vide vse veccesecce 
TEAVGlees DMCUIINEY, DURUUIONG 6 6 ccc cccbescdceseeusese 
TERVEICLE THIS MNCE,. PEAOUIOOTs 6s 6.6 0.6.5 eRhe ceseccicveces 


Underwriters Casualty, Milwaukee 
Union Automobile, Los Angeles 
Union Indemnity, New Orleans 
United States Casualty, New York 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.......... 
United States Guarantee, New York 
West American Casualty, Los Angeles 
Western Automobile Casualty, Fort Scott. 


i 


Totals, American Stock Companies............+6+ 
United States Branches of Foreign Companies 

Car and General, New Yor 

Employers Liability, Boston 
European General Reinsurance, New York 
General Accident, Fire and Life, Philadelphia 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal.............- 
London Guarantee and Accident, New York 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, New York 
Zurich General Accident and Liability, Chicago 


Totals, U. S. Branches of Foreign Companies...... 
Reinsurance Companies 

American Reinsurance, Philadelphia 

iret COCR TERRI oa 0.56 .0:0: 64.0018. 6.410080 6.0 Knee 

General Reinsurance, New York..........cceeeeeseeeeee 


Totals, Reinsurance Companies........ ieas as aa 


Stock Companies on Cooperative Plan 
Manufacturers Casualty, Philadelphia................- oe 
Manufacturers Liability, Jersey City.............seee00- 
New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty, Trenton............ 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Assn. Casualty, Phila....... 


Totals, Stock Companies on Cooperative Plan...... 


Grand Totals (113 Companies)...........++++++:: 


*Does not include investigation and adjustment of claims. 
































Auto LIABILITY LIABILITY WorEMEN’sS COMPENSATION FIpE.ity 
Premiums Losses* Premiums Losses* Premiums Losses* Premiums L 
527,397 64,080 3,406 COP 4S, dceimns Ow ae ge Geese. “cédnedee OS mame 
98,602 24,893 Perey Peg oe C6eéeece cavekaue oer ceur |. peméoban 
Bi Sata Oe eae eam > td eden ae oo uc eee eC renee eee q 2 
2,944, = 222,372 1,663,131 676,948 2,926,000 1,718,951 1,305,254 413,815 
845, 7,9 59,52 178 59,738 24, 14,950 1,112 
212, ‘ont 48,297 48,637 14,531 9,143 3,6' 26,210 -110 
1,436,677 777,153 571,710 331,874 1,630,713 1,077,712 170,642 32,072 
1,101,731 372,022 238,432 73,14 846,281 GINEER Keeccccee | SA 
176,095 177,926 69,327 78,891 208,881 196,319 34,760 1,918 
Seu ES RE 34,291 5,22 serene Sipsimiie 9,140 1372 
73,303 OFA lnk needs’ Fl ef . eeccniee” 97 Lae eunes 
86,023 904 3,675 Sa | crescent aeiteemedins 
—6,405 —824 1,124 —676 836,578 457,430 
175,503 5,863 24,236 740 ,361 2,694 
iS cine tis Raa ew oe ae eat » en 199,500 205,690 
1,137,271 NUS =< oc ccccma i Jegguies)) ..«eeesewte: | euewnnee 
8, 412,298 398,549 113,518 545,907 261,244 
2,100,719 787,444 12,451 SE... dactien hwo" le Cua 
691,023 491,755 169,110 52,725 765,977 607,453 
104, 579 ES”  ‘euiarg eta’ © ck away | eeeeemeh . eateekess 
3,671,870 oS 1,393,353 503,116 3,680,780 2,099,491 
,812 wh  ceetesta  .. eVegamad tesa vake: qalane em 
a 28 109,276 56,861 627,648 325,945 
83,251 38,096 54,386 61,465 497,983 330,068 
542,319 274,109 436, 038 182,859 1,806,554 1,058,551 194,684 145,205 
4,194,348 1,813,643 i 3 “3 "499 602, "245 4,637,660 2,611,310 502,690 172,515 
811,636 505,37 2'428 75, 494 210,764 139,843 50,301 13,149 
adicceidee t ) OG <eehaeaeee | ¢ Ope Aree Wea oer 519,880 328,464 +4 ak Seater” 
270,147 109,248 156,086 18,474 100 eo poe goo sca ee 
15,101,463 5,748,603 6,575,828 2,375,121 23,400,798 TROON ck ns Se 
SOM eke!  ccltddece Ul oeeeceene 1. ccuademee) WOME acon.) Aiseaeu Gaemeiee «sce cone 
764 149 : SOE lk eccesage ||. weséeeceD- | Seeeeael Le Seatenviey |) 4 Cleusedame) tues 
1,877,580 663,317 942,472 277,637 1,556,660 881,243 313,270 97,015 
2464005 904,944 1,066,907 463,143 2,370,719 TEMES or Mm ee 
6,157,094 2,764,626 4,631,445 2,013,839 9,732,490 6,462,702 3,689,448 1,205,729 
518,999 SO 6. bak mae iggdum ft teuekeee. \\Cacunmaae 345,358 97, 
47,779 ST ee RAGE? :. vr vebengdet ie eaeebed 
353, 632 GROGE. = ccctecee’  -venceden,f 2 eeubebed" | eddeeees ~~ saeco eee eee 
109,210,480 44,474,864 47,119,843 68,517,056 35,128,892 12,535,265 
194,152 se 7 ARR Cg ty MR Oe a TERE Pr ee NASI FI aaa al ae See ig Te 
5,043,369 2,023,093 3,517,863 1,547,008 10,788,689 6,016,658 229,314 66,854 
554,76 155,879 441,325 4,282 Jr” aR 586,978 328, 767 
5,141,051 2,112,915 1,468,338 439,212 4,738,669 ROMESOF Pe ee ees 
« ccneaiaecutatl ok Mebatette Melee SC ee, wate es)” pabalene minder 1» o-hdvecmptn dean ng a ranean 182,487 48,889 
2,329,991 1,390,212 1,429,244 656,669 4,807,849 3,351,631 ' 125,410 
3,470,348 1,506,064 2,659,216 1,325,182 5,402,806 3,489,188 244,127 95, 
3,395,191 1,914,749 2,138,376 22,467 4,708,856 BA | er re ag eae e 
20,128,871 9,152,456 11,654,362 4,754,820 30,464,618 18,250,224 1,276,115 665,408 
463,581 95,893 202,974 39,607 190,348 178,595 166 Ge 
EM caw wiainn py hireeee dda, «4 RARE TT Tete pee wee aoe —309 23,826 
1,233,913 236,829 387,059 31,701 1,358,997 470,950 339,205 104,110 
1,699,710 332,722 590,033 71,308 1,549,345 649,545 338,910 127,936 
274,522 108,461 23,997 5,048 303,848 158,507 Seyi irs fran 
668,983 448,154 320,122 167,767 634,663 486,968 se waa gee hte 
296,209 111,633 106,091 8,801 1,859,113 941,414 sa Mpa nisat 
517,097 286,142 251,873 78,289 3,414,798 2, 065, 191 ossehe de buf. * Sbdaweee 
1,756,811 954,390 702,083 259,906 6,212,422 3,652,080 daddies Pan Ure 
132,795,872 54,914,432 60,066,321 23,564,750 155,737,414 1,068,905 36,743,917 13,328,609 


tIncludes adjustment expenses. 


aFormerly the Security’ Union Ciaarie 





Casualty Actuaries Meet 
(Concluded from page 21) 
surance companies have given and received the 
utmost co-operation from the Commissioner of 
Insurance and the registry of motor vehicles 
and little trouble has been encountered in work- 
ing out the details required by the law. 

Whether or not accidents will decrease re- 
mains to be seen. I have more faith in human 
nature than those who claim that accidents will 
increase because of the compulsory law and I 
feel that the law has accomplished its purpose, 
namely, the providing of financial responsibility 
on the part of all automobile drivers and in 
the end will reduce the appalling economic loss 
caused by automobiles by driving off the high- 
ways of Massachusetts the reckless and incom- 
petent operators of automobiles.” 

Fred S. Garrison, assistant secretary, Trav- 
elers Indemnity, Hartford, Conn., in his paper 
Experience Rating for Plate Glass Insurance, 
outlined the causes which made experience rat- 
ing in plate glass necessary. His paper was 
full of valuable data concerning rate making 
covering the plate glass risk. 


State against Federal Compensation for 
Longshoremen was the title of the paper of 
Leon S. Senior, manager and secretary of the 
Compensaion Inspection Rating Board, New 
York city. He gave a history of this problem 
which has harassed the companies and law. 
makers of this country since the passage of the 
first workmen’s compensation law, and his con- 
clusions were: 

“The problem of rates will be determined 
ultimately along State lines, not along National 
lines, as many employers seem to think. Due 


‘cognizance will be given to the proportionate 


number of accidents occurring on water, as 
compared with the number occurring on land 
or any extensions thereof. A National sched- 
ule of rates under the Federal Act does not 
seem possible because of the inherent difficulties 
involved in segregating payroll as between 
workers on land and workers on ships. Em- 
ployees, engaged in loading freight or in ship 
repair, work interchangeably on ship and on 
shore, and the same men may be subject to 
accidents on land in the morning and to mari- 
time injuries in the afternoon. The exposure 
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of a given risk undér two separate jurisdictions 
requires a single system of rates reflecting 
average conditions. The division of accidents 
as to place of occurrence must remain for some 
time a matter of judgment since no conclusive 
data are available, but in the course of time 
and with the accumulation of combined experi- 
ence under State and Federal authority, proper 
and dependable average rates will automatically 
develop.” 


Following a very delightful luncheon, the 
society was instructively entertained by Wm. 
M. Greve, president of the Prudence Company 
of New York, who spoke on guaranteed first 
mortgage real estate bonds. Mr. Greve out- 


“lined the organization of a successful mort- 


gage guarantee company and explained the es- 
sentials, which differentiated the successful 
mortgage company from the company that was 
headed for trouble. Among other things Mr. 
Greve stated that he was of the opinion that the 
peak has been reached in real estate values and 
that there was an overproduction in most of 
our large cities in hotels and office buildings. 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
: A presenting 
ri te 


Med en Yor is Pico Li, National Fire of 

Sle of art- Netiousl Liberty of ioe Aas 
New York Casualty Co. 

Beectinrd of New State of Penn. Indemnity Company 


York a a of New of America 
‘ational of ork 
ee BROKERS’: LINES SOLICITED 





Actuarial 





Actuarial 








GEORGE B. BUCK 


ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE({ST. 





HENRY R. CORBETT 
ACTUARY 


Specialty — Pension Funds 
and Employee’s Benefits. 


175 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 




















Actuarial 








Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB.FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 








Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 


Consulting Actuaries 


eoun! and Auditing. 
75 Fulton Street New York 





SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bidg. 








Inspectors and Adjusters 








ATLANTA, GA. 








COPELAND and COTHRAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1027 Candler Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





EMPIRE INSPECTING AND ADJUSTING CO 


SPECIALIZING IN FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSPECTIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS 
FOR COMPANIES 


314 McKINLEY Bi DG. BUFFALO, N. Y. 











_ Statisticians 











E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bidg., 


Underwriters 
Statistical 
Bureau, Inc. 





We render complete statistical serviee and 
oe you of the pressure ef annual statement 

ng. 

We are also autores to prepare caneellation 
and reinsuramce schedules, or handle any jeb 
where the use of tabulating machines or comp- 
tometers is desirable. 


Phone: BEEKMAN 1461 
81 Fulton St. New York City 











OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 








A. SIGTENHORST,F. A.1.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City B.nk Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 








F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 
THE BOURSE 


PHILADELPHIA 








ABB LANDIS 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Consulting Actuaries 


INDEPENDENT LIFE BLDG. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 

LIFB CNSURANCE Ged rdinary, [atermodiate, Group, 
ustrial and Special Class 

wonkans COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
168 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
Reom 101 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
OMAHA DENVER DES MOINES 

















E. H. BURKE & COMPANY 
INSURANCE COUNSELORS AND ACTUARIES 
206-212 Old Colony Bullding 


"“Gaeee 


Our servic re aalable forall 
“4 >» 


37 W. Van Buren Street 
_ 


THE GERMAN OFFICES 1926 
LIFE TABLES 


An English edition of The German 
Offices 1926 Life Tables, prepared by 
the Association of German Life As- 
surance Companies, has been issued 
by the German Society for Insurance 
Science. The contents of the 1926 
Life Tables are shown by the follow- 
ing chapter headings: 

I. Introduction. 


II. The Construction of New Mortality 
Tables by the Association of 
German Life Assurance Compa- 
nies. 

III. Aggregate and Select Tables. 
Their Nature and Their Value 
in Practice. 

IV. Arrangement of the Tabulated 
Functions for the Final Life 
Tables. 

Vv. Exposed to Risk and Deaths for 
Every Entry Age and Duration. 

VI. The Aggregate Life Table. Ele- 
mentary and Monetary Func 
tions 4 Per Cent. 

VII. The Select Life Table. Elementary 
= Monetary Functions 4 Per 
ent. 


The German Offices 1926 Life Tables 
may be obtained through The Specta- 
tor Company at $8 per copy. Actuar- 
ies and the actuarial departments of 
life insurance companies will doubtless 
desire to add this publication to their 
insurance libraries. 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 


All Bids and Quotations Subject to Con- 
firmation 

The following quotations, as of May 16, 
1927, are from reliable houses and if any of 
our readers are interested in stocks not appear- 
ing in this list, the Reaserch Bureau of THE 
SpecTATOR will endeavor to supply the data. 

It can be readily understood that these quo- 
tations are not firm, due to the fluctuation of 
the market and are only intended to indicate 
the activity of their trading: 


Bid Offered 

Agricultural Ins, Co. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 270 ae 

J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., N. Y.....-.- 265 275 
Alliance Fire 

Wheeler & Co., Phila........... ee 52 54 
American Alliance 

Curtis Geer, Ie, Yo cies ceed 328 335 

McKinley & Co., N. Y..........2. 330 335 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 330 Aes 

American Surety 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 226 230 

McKinley & Co., N. V...... 2.000 225 230 
American Insuranee Co. of Newark 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 23% 25% 

Bankers & Shippers 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 290 296 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y..........0- 290 300 

Camden Fire 
J. K. Rite, Js, & Co, No V. ou... 16 18 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 16 17% 

Carolina Insurance 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 49 51 
J. K. Rice Bs Ca, No Ys... s.s. 49 51 

City of New York 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. V........ 330 ° 

Continental Ins. Co. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 160 162 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 160 163 
—— Insurance 
urtis & Sanger, N. V........c00. 610 
— yan a C seg 
5 . Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 24 
sag ord ey x 
rthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 

*Fidelity Phenix = _ 
Lewis & Co., Hartford. ... 0.00000 110 112 
Arthur Atkine & Co,, N. Y......-. 110 113 
DD ap ey a op 110 115 

Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Meletie® Ge CG:, PRUIR. 5 ooo. vecnes 5314 5414 

en's Insurance Co. i ie 

SL eee rere 
— Fire sai - 
ur Atkins & Co., N.Y... 2.00 230 
tee & et = i sala wiwea = hie 230 poe 
. K. Rice, Jr., Wiz wes Wie veecswe 
ag hay ’ ee _ 
tthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 49 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 49 a 

Globe & Rutgers 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 1450 1500 
_ hy dancer, a. t : 3) Se 1460 1500 

ewis fe MEERIOEE sigs.c one oe wee 

Great American c sh “— 

ur Atkins & Co.. N. Y........ 
wee ¢ — - 7 

Ls OP ee ae SS Se Aer 
aaperer Fire, stock - « ae 
ur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 190 9F 
Lewis & Co., Hartford..........+. 190 198 
Ji K. Rice, Jr., & Co., N. ¥.. 2.00 190 195 


Harmonia Insurance (New Stock) 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......- 
a be. ide, 18,, & Co... N; Y.. 2.0666 49 51 

Home Insurance 


Arthur Atkins & Co., N. V........ 408 
Lewis & Co., Hattford........00+- 407 412 
fae & Co, =. 7. tapeaveees 407 412 
- K. Rice, Jr., ig IRs Be ove eae 
Homesiead J 407 410 
; me. ice, Jr. & Cor, No Vio. ccs0 
Importers and Exporters vas m 
urtis & Sanger, N. Y............ 85 95 
International Co. of St. Louis, Pfd. 
A, & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 2% 3 
inter. Southern ie - 
. & jy. Frank & Co., Cincinnati... . ¥% ¥% 
Insurance Co. of North America 24 a" 
bebe o% meres oS 59 60 
eeler ENN ds ge delet oe ws 
T enaance Fire wh ss 
je. ICE, J0s, Ot COL, NN. Yi. cece 0 
Independence Ind. Ins. Co. ' ee 
Wheeler & Co., Phila............. 305 315 
surance Securities Co., Inc. 
(Union Indemnity Group) 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......- 
_—. Ge Life 
,vurtis & Sanger, N. Y.....cceeeee 950 
Lincoln National Life . 
oy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford.. 95 105 
aryland Casualty 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y............ 105 110 
Lewis & Co., Hartford........... 107 110 
Metropolitan Casualty 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y............ 83 88 
issouri State Life, ex rights 
A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati... .. 7 75 78 





National Surety 


Curtis & Sanger. pO SE eee 260 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 263 

McKinley & Co., N. Y..... er ae 265 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 261 
New Amsterdam Cas. 

McKinley & Co., N. V.....ccccccce 66 
New Jersey Fire Insurance 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 39 
New Vork Casualty 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 92 
Niagara Fire 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.......... «- 288 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 285 
North River 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 148 
Northern Ins. Co. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 305 
Ohio National Life 

A. & J. Frank & Co., Cincinnati... 40 
Philadelphia Life Ins. Co. 

McKinley & Co., N.Y... cccccccee 14 
Reliance Fire 

Wheeler & Co., Phila............. 21 
Stuyvesant 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 160 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 160 
Security of New Haven 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 99 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 99 
U. S. Fire 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 185 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 185 
U. S. Merchants and Shippers 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 255 

Curtis & Sangés, I. Ye. ccceccceoe 258 
Victory Insurance Co. 

Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia....... 21 
Westchester Fire 

McKinley & Co., N. Y.......2000- 44 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 43 

HARTFORD STOCKS 

Aetna Casualty and Surety 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 770 

Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford... 770 

Markham & Company...........- 770 

Lewis & Co., Hartford...........- 770 
Aetna Insurance (Fire) 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 510 

Markham & Company...........- 510 

Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford... 510 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.........2.0- 510 

Curtis & Sanger, N. V........0e0- 515 
Aetna Life, Stock. 

Conning & Co., Hartford.........- 547 

Markham & Company............ 545 

Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford... 545 

Lewis & Co., Hartford. .........+. 545 

McKinley & Co., N. Y........005- 560 
Automobile Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 210 

Markham & Company...........- 210 

Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. . 210 

Lewis & Co., Hartford...........- 210 
Conn, General Life 

Conning & Co., Hartford.........- 1475 

Markham & Company..........-- 1475 

Lewis & Co., Hartford...........- 1475 

Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford.. 1475 
Hartford Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford.........- 510 

Markham & Company..........-+- 510 

Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. . 510 

Lewis & Co., Hartford...........+.- 510 
Hartford Steam Boiler 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 625 

Markham & Company...........- 625 

Roy T. H. Barnes & Co,, Hartford.. 625 

Lewis & Co., Hartford..........+. 625 
National Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford........-.- 750 

Markham & Company..........-- 750 

Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. . 750 

Lewis & Co., Hartford..........++ 750 
Phoenix Insurance 

Curtia & Sanger... ..scccccccccces 540 

Conning & Co., Hartford.........- 538 

Markham & Company...........- 535 

Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford... 535 

Lewis & Co., Hartford..........-. 535 

McKinley & Co., N. Y........-+8+ 535 
Travelers Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 1155 

Markham & Co., Hartford......... 155 

Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford.. 1155 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 155 


NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 


American Investment Securities Co. 
Chas. Day & Co., Inc., Boston..... 
Boston Casualty 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 
Boston Insurance 
Lewis & Co., Hartford...........- 
ee ee, a ee 
Capito! Fire Ins. Co. 
has, A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston: 
| Rt Eee ere 
ee SP Pea es ree 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Da Co., Inc., Boston: . 
Conveyancers Title Ins. Co. . 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 
Mass. Bond & Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 
Mass, Title Ins., Pfd. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 


29 


8% 


15 
540 
525 
280 
205 
100 
325 

35 


154 


43 
16 
22 


170 
170 


102 
101 
"195 
265 
265 
22 


45 
44 


25 


"550 


215 


45 


— 





New Engiand Fire 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Boston....... 35 eoee 
New Hampshire Fire 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 355 365 

Old Colony Insurance 
as. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 250 eae 

Providence Washin: 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 360 370 
Springfield Fire and Marine 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 600 sa 
United Life & Accident Insurance Co. 

Chas A. Day & Co., Boston....... 38 43 


Modern Life of St. Paul Progressing 

The Modern Life Insurance Company of 
Minnesota, located in St. Paul, commenced 
business October 19, 1921, and is therefore in 
its sixth year of active operation. It has an 
authorized capital of $200,000, of which $127,- 
580 has been issued. The par value of the stock 
is $10 per share and the original issue of $100,- 
000 was sold at $12.50 per share, subsequent 
sales being made at $20 per share. The com- 
pany writes both participating and non-partic- 
ipating insurance and conducts its business upon 
the general agency plan. The policyholders of 
the company are represented on the board of 
directors, one-third of the directors being 
elected from among policyholders who are not 
stockholders. The company was examined in 
1926 by the Minnesota Insurance Department 
and the report of the examination, in addi- 
tion to other favorable statements, says that 
“an examination of the paid claim files disclosed 
that the company settles its claims promptly 
and in accordance with the terms of its policy 
contracts.” 

The year 1926 was a gratifying one for the 
officials, policyholders and agents of the Mod- 
ern Life. The company’s total income last 
year increased about $18,000 over that of 1925, 
having amounted to $343,182, and the excess 
of income over disbursements having been 
$138,883. Its premium income last year was 
$309,724, while its payments to policyholders 
amounted to $94,645, including death claims of 
$33,391, the sum of $19,051 paid for surrendered 
and ceased policies and dividends to policyhold- 
ers amounting to $42,203. The company’s new 
business last year increased $217,000, having 
amounted to $1,417,354, and the company 
closed the year with $8,222,533 of insurance on 
its books, the increase during the year having 
been about $550,000. The company now re- 
ports more assets than ever before, its re- 
sources having increased last year about $142,- 
000 and now amounting to $769,793. After 
providing a policy reserve of $535,657, and car- 
ing for other liabilities, including $16,616 of 
apportioned funds, the company shows unas- 
signed funds and capital of $199,825. 

The mortality experience of the Modern Life 
was very favorable last year, and its interest 
earnings were satisfactory. The bulk of the 
company’s assets are represented by mortgage 
loans, bonds and cash. The company confines 
its business to its home State and is in-excel- 
lent standing. C. D. McLaren is president of 
the Modern Life, Kay Todd is vice-president, 
M. A. Nation is vice-president and general 
manager, Oscar Hallam is treasurer and E. L. 
Marshall is consulting actuary. 


—The Judea Life Insurance Company will open for 
business today. 
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That doesn’t mean stow- 
ing it away in the family 
sock, but banking your 
premiums locally— 


Representing a com- 
pany that makes its in- 
vestments in the terri- 
tory it serves. Thereby 
building, not draining, 
your community and 
making it much easier 
for future sales. 


Write for our coopera- 
tive plan. 


a\eFarmers€ Bankers 


Life Insurance Company 


H. K. Lindsley 
PRESIDENT 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company’s Draft 
System of Monthly Premium payments makes this pos- 
sible but does away with the objectionable features of 
monthly premium payments. 


The plan makes the payment of premiums automatic. 
The insured cannot overlook paying the premiums. To 
discontinue he must take some action. 
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The Gateway to Success 


By Wiiiram C. Morton 
Registrar, Life and Casualty Insurance Company of Tennessee, Nashville 


HE gateway to success. What is it? Your- 

self. That is a short question with a 

brief answer but I believe that it means 
more than we usually attribute to it. In this 
day and time there are all kinds of so-called 
formulas for short routes to the station called 
success. They are advertised in almost every 
magazine and can even be bought on the in- 
stalment plan. But in the answer given above, 
I believe we have the gist of all the world’s 
knowledge concerning the attainment of suc- 
cess. Webster defines success as “a favorable 
or prosperous termination of any thing at- 
tempted; a termination which answers the pur- 
pose intended; prosperous issue; specifically, 
the gaining of money, position or other advan- 
tage.” According to the answer given above, 
therefore, to attain that station in life which 
the world knows as success, it must be through 
self and not through some kind of mysterious 
power. I grant that the subconscious mind 
possibly has something to do with it. It does. 
But what is the subconscious mind but self? 
I attribute almost everything to self. Failure? 
Yes. Haphazard success? Yes. Laziness? 
Yes. Mediocre existence? Yes. Success? 
Yes, indeed. To assert that is to state a truth 
that needs no argument to uphold it. If debit 
men ever expect to rise from where there are 
to more successful places in the business, take 
this hint: Conquer yourself. There is abso- 
lutely no other road that will lead you there. 
You might say: “Work will get me there.” 
Absolutely, and I have always very emphatically 
stressed that fact, but work is merely the sub- 
jection of self to a schedule, which must be 
accomplished. If you have any enemies, give 
self credit for having them. And if you have 
any friends, give self credit for having them. 
And if you have any friends, enter a credit to 
the same individual. Whatever station you mav 
occupy in life can be attributed to yourself. [ 
grant that other people in many cases turn us 
either one way or the other on the road of 
life, but even at that, we should not be unduly 
influenced by them, unless it is for the good ot 
ourselves and our fellow man. In other words, 
just what I am trying to say is this: The road 
that leads to success, fame and fortune is a 
Straight and narrow one and we should not per- 
mit any living soul to deviate us from the path 
of honesty. Honesty is always the best policy 
and if we fail in everything else, we can be a 
Success by being honest. When honesty of pur- 


Pose falters, moral bankruptcy is just around 
the corner. 





The word “gateway” signifies an entrance and 
the debit man must practice entering the homes 
of his policyholders and prospects if he would 
wish to some day have a greater door of op~ 
portunity swing open wide for him to enter it. 
And that emphasizes this fact very strongly to 
me: Personal preparation is the key that it 
takes to unlock the door of opportunity. I was 
talking with a man only recently who has 
just been promoted to the presidency of a mil- 
lion dollar corporation. He has been with the 
firm for many years. Started as an office boy. 
Learned everything as he went. Learned even 
the minutest details. Learned it so well that 
there is hardly an item of any kind that can 
be mentioned but that he is well posted on it. 
In other words, he knows. In our conversation, 
I asked him to what he attributed his present 
high position in life, and his answer should be 
engraved in gold letters and hung over the desk 
of every insurance man. Here is what he said: 
“I determined to constantly improve myself.” 
In that answer, I saw several great words, 
whose meaning can not be fathomed. For in- 
stance, his answer, when analyzed meant: First, 
“T” determination; second, constancy; third, 
improvement, and fourth, self improvement. It 
was therefore, not difficult to understand how 
he was able to occupy the presidency of a mil- 
lion dollar corporation. Before I left, he added 
a little to that above statement and I desire to 
pass it on as a suitable motto for every debit 
man: “I determined to constantly improve my- 
self in order better serve humanity.” If every 
person in the insurance world would make that 
motto a reality in their own lives, there is‘ no 
way to estimate the improvement that could be 
made in the business of life insurance during 
the next ten years. 

This particular man referred has learned the 
thing that it takes to enter the gateway to suc- 
cess. As a matter of fact, our conversation 
inspired the present contribution. It put me 
to thinking. It helped me to also determine 
to improve myself. It should inspire even the 
most unambitious. And it takes personal 
determination to achieve success. Mass deter- 
mination of peoples and nations is great to 


even think of, but the determination of 
the masses is measured by that of the 
individual. As the determination of the in- 


dividual, so will be the result of the masses. 
The organization referred to is well known for 
its efficiency, and it is not hard to understand 
this when every employee has such a man to 
pattern after. They have a goal worth striv- 
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ing for. They know their work must be good 
in order to even have a similarity to that of 
the “boss.” And the success of an agency de- 
pends almost entirely upon the model by which 
the agents are to gauge themselves. That 
thought is for managers and assistant man- 
agers. When people first improve themselves, 
it will not be hard for them to get others to 
do the same. But, I would certainly like to 
impress upon every debit man the fact that his 
improvement should not rise and fall by that 
of the other fellow. I realize that it frequently 
does, but he should be more interested in him- 
self than to merely improve himself, as the other 
fellow does the same. It should be the aim of 
every man, regardless of what business he hap- 
pens to be engaged in, to constantly improve 
himself whether the other fellow does or not. 
And that is just what it takes to get you ready 
to enter the gateway to success. As much as 
I appreciate the correctness of Webster as a 
lexicographer, yet I am frank to say that I 
do not like to think of success as the termina- 
tion of a venture or an undertaking. Of course 
in one sense it is, but that is not the sense in 
which I speak of the word. No man should 
engage in a thing that has a termination be- 
cause the word “termination” suggests to me 
the idea of quitting; finishing the job; cessa~- 
tion of activity and other similar things. But 
as my mind grasps the idea of success, it 
simply means the removal of your stakes 2 
little further west. No man should ever 
“arrive” at success so far as I see it. And I 
certainly do not mean to imply by that that he 
should not in some ways see the successful 
culmination of his day dreams. That is what 
he should do, but here is my idea: As soon as 
you begin to get within close range of your 
goal, raise your standards, increase your energy, 
and raise your sails. Widen your horizon. And 
then as your horizon increases, you can have 
the conscious feeling of knowing that your 
mental machinery is also on the upgrade. And 
that is always a good sign. As long as we 
think and act in “low,” we are likely to remain 
that way. But the very minute you get your 
mental makeup on the upgrade, you are improv- 
ing yourself. That is true without a doubt. 

In equipping yourself for entrance into the 
gateway of success, there are many things that 
you should bear in mind. For instance, you 
must frequently sound your heart to the very 
bottom to ascertain if your motives are worthy 
and your aspirations elevating; if so, “full 
steam ahead;” make a close analysis of your- 
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self; see if you are going up or down or show- 
ing no improvement. The man who fails to 
make frequent analysis of himself, his abilities 
and shortcomings, is falling short of some of 
some of the things that are absolutely essen- 
tial to happiness and success. More than that, 
the man who would enter the gateway to suc- 
cess must record the ground he has gained and 
not lose an inch of that. Avoid as long as 
possible the time when people can truthfully 
say you are going down hill. Hold your head 
up. But if you must lose any of the position 
you have previously gained, make a note of 
it and gain it back, if possible. And keep this 
thought in mind: The man who gets thor- 
oughly acquainted with himself has acquired 
more knowledge than can be offered by any 
college or gained in any scientific study of 
anything. Knowledge of self is the first and 
last great pre-requisite to the attainment of 
success in any line of human endeavor. 

In order to get thoroughly acquainted with 
yourself, you will find it necessary to be critical 
and rather harsh at times. If you blunder in 
some respect, criticize yourself a little severely. 
But let it be the kind of criticism that builds 
up rather than tears down. Ask yourself these 
questions: Am I lazy? Am I extravagant? 
Have I an expensive, explosive temper? What 
in the world is the matter with me, anyway? 
Now, it is true that a little self analysis of 
this kind may make you blush, but it is decidedly 
better to “blush unseen” like the roses, than 
to stand out in society as a monument to the 
world as a “successful failure.” Self-analysis 
is one of the very best things that any man 
can do for himself. And self-analysis is nothing 
but the diagnosis; the knowledge always neces- 
sary for successful prescription. No man can 
know just what to do to improve himself until 
he knows the symptoms and to what they are 
likely to lead. Get at the symptoms and the 
trouble will be very easily alleviated. You may 
be inclined at times to think that you really do 
not understand yourself and this should not 
discourage you because other people have felt 
the same way at times. Socrates did at one 
time and so stated. We never understand our 
failures but we use the first personal pronoun 
“T” indeed frequently when we are succeeding. 
If you are planning on some day entering the 
gateway to success, it would be well for you 
to bear in mind that you will never do so as 
long as you deceive yourself. Of all the forms 
of deception that I can think of, I can think 
of none more harmful than that of self-decep- 
tion. It was Lincoln, I believe, who said that 
“You can fool all of the people part of the 
time and part of the people some of the time, 
but you cannot fool all the people all the time.” 
Read this sentence out loud: More men deceive 
themselves than deceive others. This idea of 
glossing over our own littleness, trying to hide 
our own shortcomings, trying to cover up our 
own decayed spots and actually deceiving our 
ownselves is the bromide that puts us to sleep 
over our own faults. It is such an easy mat- 
ter for an agent to excuse himself upon the 
very slightest pretext. We have entirely too 
many alibis.s We have too large a storage 






Guy W. Cox On Life Insurance "Trieste 


Boston, Mass., May 13.—Guy W. Cox, vice- 
president and general counsel of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company, speak- 
ing on May 4 before the members of the 
Boston Life Underwriters and others at the 
third meeting in the series on “How to Sell 
Life Insurance Trusts,” said, in part: 


Generally speaking, life insurance may be 
made payable in three different forms, first, 
outright, second, through option settlements 
and third, through the life insurance trusts. 
Each method is the best method under given 
circumstances. No one of these plans is a pan- 








room for our excuses. Of late, I have been 
doing my very best to meet every failure that 
I have four square and without flinching. It 
is true that a course of this kind may cause us 
to tremble at times, but this trembling will 
actually make us stronger. Strength is some- 
thing frequently developed from an apparent 
weakness. No man ever became a weaker man 
by acknowledging his faults, and asking for- 
giveness when the occasion demands. That is 
the thing that it really takes to mold character. 
The man who tries to hide his face from him- 
self will never get in throwing distance of the 
gateway to success. And if we would only 
analyze ourselves as honestly, as carefully, as 
bluntly as we take our neighbors apart we 
would help ourself and not harm our neigh- 
bors. Finding faults with our neighbors seldom 
helps the neighbors and never ourselves. The 
thing we all need to do is to meet the competi- 
tion that comes from self and then we will 
some day be able to meet the competition that 
comes from others. 

Faith is the thing that is necessary to get 
thoroughly acquainted with self. And you can 
put this down as a truth that can never be con- 
tradicted: If you are looking for success and 
you lack faith in your ability to find it, your 
very lack of faith is the best evidence in the 
world that you are on the road to failure. I 
never did like to hear a man say “I do not 
know whether I can do that or not.” It takes 
men on the debit who know what they can do. 
The teacher in the school room never gives a 
child up as hopeless as long as he will say 
with determination “I will do my best.” And 
the person who does his very best may fail but 
he will eventually win. People who do their 
best will come again. There is no power that 
will keep them down and no one will try. No 
one objects to helping a fellow so long as he 
is doing his best, but let him begin to “loaf 
on the job” and the most persistent will turn 
the rope loose and then it is either “sink or 
swim.” 

Cut this thought out and place in your rate 
book so you can have it with you at all times: 
Many men have made good while others 
doubted them, but there is no record of a man 
making good for any great length of time 
while doubting himself. 

The gateway to success. What is it? Your- 
self. Now solve the mystery of yourself and 
success will be assured. 
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acea, neither should any one plan be recom. 
mended by the life underwriter or a trust of- 
ficer without carefully diagnosing the partic. 
ular case in question. One should not be 
tempted to take a “one track” attitude on this 
vital subject. For example, bequests and ad- 


vertising matter issued recently have stressed ! 


the statement that 90 per cent of lump sum in- 
surance payments have been consumed or dis- 
sipated within a comparatively short time. Jt 
is obvious that this statement is somewhat exag- 
gerated and if the statistics were examined 
carefully they would reveal the fact that it js 
the purpose of some life insurance policies to 
be paid in lump sums. For example, where a 
policy is taken out to bond the mortgage of a 
home, it is absolutely necessary that the pro- 
ceeds be payable outright so that the mortgage 
may be paid off. Therefore, it is essential that 
the underwriter or trust officer diagnose each 
case carefully and consider each factor involved 
as well as the circumstances and requirements 
of the insured. 

In the last analysis the vital question is not 
the advantages and benefits derived from a life 
insurance trust. They are obvious. The real 
question is, “Shall the Life Insurance Company 
Be the Trustee or Someone Else?” It is the 
business of the life insurance company to cre- 
ate estates. Bank and trust companies are or- 
ganized to administer estates. The bank and 
trust company is not equipped and cannot write 
life insurance neither is the life insurance com- 
pany equipped to administer estates. 

In the case of the funded trust, for example, 
where it is required that personal property be 
deposited for the payment of life insurance pre- 
miums, could the life insurance company be a 
depository? A life insurance company is not 
organized to handle this specialized work. It 
is far better from the viewpoint of all con- 
cerned that the trustee had the agent co-operate 
in this matter rather than attempt to compete. 

One of the noticeable benefits already accru- 
ing to life insurance companies through the 
adoption of a life insurance trust is the reduc- 
tion of cases where intricate option settlements 
have been requested on small policies. The in- 
sured many times ties up his proceeds in a 
rigid inflexible policy option which in many in- 
stances defeats the real purpose for which the 
insurance was purchased. Conditions are 
almost certain to change in most cases and the 
time spent on drawing up an intricate policy 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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Some Practical Points About Examining’ 


By Harry W. Drneman, M. D. 


Vice-President Continental Assurance Company, Medical Director Continental Casualty and Continental Assurance Companies 


Life insurance examining appealed to me as 
yery interesting work and desirable when I was 
in Detroit. It paid better than the average fees 
of office calls and visits. It paid cash. It re- 
quired no collectors. It afforded variety in al- 
lowing contacts with many persons, in many 
environments. It made excellent introductions 
to provident persons, some of whom were con- 
yerted into patients. It allowed me to contrast 
the individualism of professional life with the 
teamwork of business life. It afforded a liberal 
education in analyzing and studying motives. 


But it had its problems. Most of us are self- 
ish, and some of us admit it. Conservation of 
time is important. So for selfish reasons it 
received much of my thought how to make sure 
that a single interview would terminate the 
transaction with every one I examined. 

I formulated the axiom that the best exam- 
ining was that examining which required no 
correspondence, and, conversely, that necessity 
of correspondence on any individual case was 
a reflection on my examining work. 


Accordingly, as each blank was completed, 
this question became pertinent: “Does this re- 
port tell a story so that another doctor, at 
another desk, in another city, can visualize what 
kind of applicant this man is and can feel satis- 
fied that he is insurable or he is not?” In other 
words, I viewed my own medicals through third 
party eyes, and I found myself subject to fre- 
quent criticisms. Such notations as “Pleurisy. 
One Week. Complete recovery,’ seemed very 
inadequate, because I had not answered the very 
logical question, “Was the etiologic factor 
tuberculosis ?” 

Then the routine was established that the 
office secretary should assume responsibility that 
all questions were answered. Not only the 
printed questions on the blank but the unasked 
questions. Suppose an applicant had rheuma- 
tism? My report should indicate that I recog- 
nized how frequently heart complications fol- 
low rheumatism and gave special attention to 
heart examination for that reason. 


The secretary kept a brief notation of every 
risk examined, with mention of any unusual 
points that might affect insurability. Both 
business and residence addresses were noted on 
this card and the ’phone numbers. Then in case 
there was occasion to see the applicant again it 
was easy to reach him by ’phone and make in- 
quiry and, if necessary, see him again. This 
little bit of system, which took my secretary’s 
time but not my own, had its greatest value per- 
haps when albumin would show unexpectedly 
in the urinalysis. Then the applicant would 
thank me for telling him that the urine was 
abnormal. It might be temporary. Would he 


——— 


* Subjects touched upon in this article are more 
elaborately treated in the new 800-page book ‘‘Insur- 
ability,” of which Dr. Dingman is author and The 
Spectator Company are publishers, which will be ready 
for delivery in a few days. 


drop in the office and let me have another speci- 
men? We desired as favorable a report as pos- 
sible to go to the home office. It was exceptional 
indeed if he would not come. If the specimen 
showed clear, then he would be advised that 
one specimen offset the other, and we would like 
him to come back for the third one to determine 
what his tendency was. It was surprising how 
much time this little bit of system saved in 
getting extra specimens. 

If the applicant was examined at the office, he 
never left without watching the urinalysis. 
Why? It interested him in his own condition, 
and if anything abnormal showed he was more 
than willing to return the next day for further 
observation. In short, it made no difference 
whether I went to him or he came to me. 


Like all examiners I preferred to examine in 
my office. It makes for better work without a 
doubt. So I set about to prepare me my selling 
points to urge the desirability upon the agents, 
and kept tab on one hundred consecutive ex- 
aminations, and then a second hundred, and 
found that seventy-five per cent of them were 
elsewhere than my office. Baseball may be a bet- 
ter game with twelve innings and four strikes, 
but if I play it, I play nine innings and three 
strikes. So, too, insurance examining might be 
preferable with all examinations at the office, 
but if I play it, I play three examinations out 
of my office to one in it. It may be my choice 
to refuse insurance work entirely, but if I ac- 
cept it, it is up to me to play it as it is played. 
And if I play I desire to play it well. 

But in spite of all the care that we might 
exercise, there would be information in the 
home office files that would necessitate check- 
ups in occasional instances. Then is when the 
advantage became apparent for jotting down the 
’phone numbers at time of examination and hay- 
ing the office secretary keep record of them. Even 
this correspondence can be reduced to a mini- 
mum if the examiner insists on getting the an- 
swers that he wants rather than the answers 
the applicant desires to give. What the ex- 
aminer wants is the unvarnished truth. What 
the applicant desires to give is a picture of him- 
self as he wishes he looked. Which is not 


necessarily insincerity on the part of the appli- - 


cant. It is his desire to present himself well 
and emphasize the favorable aspects of his his- 
tory and condition, and gloss over the un- 
favorable. 

In this regard previous insurance history is 
a very important question. It is worth asking 
once, in a casual manner, and repeating in a 
searching manner. If the applicant indicates 
any hesitancy so that there is any doubt as to 
his answer, it pays well to stick to this ques- 
tion until the examiner becomes thoroughly sat- 
isfied. And when I say “It pays well,” I mean 
it pays the examiner well. If the insurability 
was under question at some previous time, it is 
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a good tip-off to the examiner to observe closely 
so that he will not miss some impairment that 
some other physician has caught. 

Parenthetically, let it be stated at this point 
that the examiner will get a lot of kick out of 
his work if he looks at each examination as a 
“battle of wits.” Some applicants misstate with 
deliberate intention of withholding pertinent 
information. Some applicants misstate be- 
cause they do not realize the import of some 
questions. Some applicants understate because 
they are too honest to lie, but they are too self- 
interested to concede the proper interpretation of 
what their personal histories may mean to them. 
True, also some applicants overstate. They are 
the kind that enjoy ill health. Perhaps, more 
correctly, they are the kind who enjoy talking 
about their ill health even to insurance exam- 
iners. So the doctor has, if he sees it as such, 
a “battle of wits” before him. It is up to him 
to analyze what type of applicant he has and 
obtain the story as it it is rather than as it may 
be perverted. 

Quite as important as insurance history is the 
personal history. It always arouses doubt when 
personal history is negative as to any ailments. 
Few are the individuals who have not had occa- 
sion to consult physicians at some time or other 
for some complaint or other. So these negative 
applicants may be the very best of applicants, 
or they may be the most scaring of applicants. 
At the other extreme is the individual who had 
a stitch in his side for a day or two, no time 
lost from work, but labels his ailment as 
pleurisy. It is unfair to such an applicant to 
put the condition down as pleurisy. It is unfair 
to the insurance company. The insurance com- 
panies are not looking for reasons to reject 
applicants. They are in business to accept them 
if they can be shown insurable. 


When report is made of the physical con- 
dition, the examiner will not go far wrong if he 
holds this thought in mind: His examination 
may have to stand comparison with any exam- 
ination heretofore made on that applicant; his 
examination may have to stand comparison with 
any examination that will be made subsequently. 
Most of us think we are pretty good—although 
few of us can prove it. Most of us will admit 
that we can hear a heart murmur, if there is a 
heart murmur to be heard and some other doc- 
tor can hear it. Holding this thought in mind, 
as we examine each applicant, we are not going 
to miss very many heart murmurs, when we 
keep thinking that other examining physicians 
may have listened to this applicant’s chest, and 
other examining physicians may do so subse- 
quently. 

Which is as it was when I was sending 
medical reports. Now I am receiving them, 
and (for my company) paying for them, so it is 
entirely justifiable that I should criticize them. 
And chief of the points of criticism is care- 
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lessness and thoughtlessness. The average 
medical report is not worth five dollars. 


But it is entirely justifiable that the exam- 
iner should criticize the companies for their 
derelictions. And derelictions the companies 
have. Chief of these would seem to be that spe- 
cial service is asked from physicians, special 
recommendations as to prognosis, and no ade 
quate effort has been made to instruct in prog- 
nostic medicine. More or less instruction has 
been given in diagnostic procedures. Of doubt- 
ful value. Who is there that can sponsor the 
teaching of practice of medicine by correspond- 
ence courses? 


Puysicians SHoutp Be INForRMED 


Physicians are informed in diagnostic meth- 
ods, or they are not. If they are not, they give 
poor service in practice and they give poor ser- 
vice in examining. Instruction is the province 
of medical schools, not insurance companies. 
But physicians are not informed in prognosis. 
It is not taught in medical schools. It is glossed 
over in text books of medicine. And insurance 
medical men have not laid down the principles 
in clear formulation. 


Basically, selection of risks for insurance 
means prognosis. It means appraisal of human 
life values. It means evaluation of longevity 
and estimation of morbidity. It means pre- 
diction of futures, the predictions determined 
scientifically and endorsed by real money. It 
is a logical and legitimate specialty in the prac- 
tice of medicine. Many physicians do their ex- 
amining on this high plane. Many others do 
examining apolegetically, as if they felt they 
were commercializing themselves. And I am 
not so sure but the insurance companies have 
been negligent in formulating the ideal and in 
laying down the principles and practices of in- 
surability, which means prognostic medicine, so 
that that ideal can be attained. 


Guy W. Cox on Life Insurance Trusts 
(Concluded from page 32) 


option, is usually an economic waste of the 
agent’s time and is not for the best interests of 
the prospect or his dependents. 

The life insurance business is necessarily of 
national scope but the trust business is localized. 
Therefore, there is a certain advantage in hav- 
ing the insurance proceeds sent back to the 
locality from whence it came and have it placed 
in trust with a local trust company where local 
discretion and personal contact may be taken 
into consideration when administering the funds. 


The life insurance companies have plenty of 
money in reserve and do not wish to tie up 
more. In fact, some unscrupulous people at- 
tack the life insurance company or even the 
church which has built up a tremendous reserve 
fund. Therefore, the life insurance company 
is entirely willing that the money should get 
back into local channels. On the other hand, 
it is dangerous for a home office counsel, with- 
out having any personal contact or interview 
with a person, to draw up an intricate agree- 
ment which really amounts to a will or trust. 
By taking this attitude the life insurance com- 
pany will avoid assuming an additional worry 
and burden which it does not get paid for, and 
in this way the attitude really becomes a be- 
atitude. 
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Julius H. Meyn Hangs Up Record 

INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., May 13.—Word has 
been received in Indianapolis that a man in 
Hammond, Ind., has hung up a new record for 
selling life insurance in one day. He is Julius 
H. Meyn and in one day wrote 48 applications 
calling for $505,000 of life insurance. Of the 
applications, seven were for $5000, thirty-five 
for $10,000 and six each for $20,000. There 
was less than $50,000 term insurance. He 
would make a poor union labor man, however, 
for he began work at 6 o’clock in the morning 
and did not quit until nearly midnight. He 
represents the Travelers. 


John Hancock Mutual Sponsoring Old 
Ironsides Campaign 

Boston, Mass., May 13.—An Old Ironsides 
program will be broadcasted Friday evening, 
May 13, from the capitol at Washington 
through WRC hooking up with twelve stations 
from nine to nine-thirty daylight time, spon- 
sored by John Hancock Mutual as part of drive 
company is making in behalf of Old Ironsides 
fund. Special historical booklets are in prep- 
aration by the company about the old frigate. 





A Firm Foundation 


With more than three-quarters of a 
century of success and achievement back 
of it, the Massachusetts Mutual is in a 
position to progress along lines that have 
been thoroughly tested. 

This position is made more desirable 
because of the maintenance of principles 
and practices of high character which 
have molded the three divisions of the 
Company—Home Office, Field Force, 
and Policyholders—into an organization 
whose reputation for stability and fair 
dealing is universal. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LIFE INSURANCE SIMPLY 


EXPLAINED 


Latest Work from Pen of William Alex- 
ander Intended to Educate Public in 
Fundamentals 
In response to a well defined demand for a 
simple text-book on life insurance by an au- 
thority in the business as well as a writer of 
ability, William Alexander, secretary of the 
great Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, has prepared a new book en- 
titled Life Insurance Simply Explained. The 
book is primarily intended for schools and 
classes. It was written at the suggestion of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters and 
is published by The Spectator Company under 

the auspices of that body. 

In order to enhance the value of the book for 
classroom use, Frank L. Jones, State manager 
in Indianapolis for the Equitable Life, former 
president of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, and formerly Superintendent of 
Schools in Indiana, has prepared a series of 
lessons, with appropriate questions, based on 
the new text-book. The book is, of course, en- 
dorsed fully by the publications committee of 
the National Association. ; 

Among the several prominent life insurance 
persons who have been given the opportunity to 
read proofs of the new book is Courtenay Bar- 
ber, well-known life insurance expert of Chicago. 
He particularly endorses the book because, as 
he says, the author “thinks straight and has a 
fine way of expressing his conclusions.” 

The book was prepared by Mr. Alexander 
very largely with a view to its use in schools, 
but it is nevertheless a valuable contribution to 
life insurance literature which will be found 
useful to agents and laymen alike, as a few 
hours devoted to its perusal will give a thor- 
ough understanding of the basic principles of 
the business. To laymen it will give a clear 
impression of the utility of life insurance as 
well as a definite outline of its application. By 
the time this matter is read the new book will 
be ready. Price $1 per copy. 
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